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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 


Outlines the purposes of this study, describes the methods by 
which the data was acquired and discusses the interpretation 
of the data and its limitations. Demonstrates how this study 
fits into the general concerns previously announced by the 
Review Commission. 


CHAPTER II: PROFILE OF THE COUNCILLORS 


Gives a broad picture of the background of councillors and 
discusses such facets of their backgrounds as their birthplace, 
ethnic background, sex, education, socio-economic standing and 
religion. The purpose of this profile is to examine the 
"representative" quality of councils in terms of their similar- 
ities with those who elected them. 


CHAPTER IiI: POLITICAL EXPERIENCE OF COUNCILLORS 


Explores the background in public life of councillors so as to 
Gauge the nature and quality of their political experience and 
to shed some light on political recruitment and the longevity 


of various councils. 


CHAPTER IV: THE TASK OF THE COUNCILLOR 


Looks at the job of the councillor to see how much time he 
spends at it and how this time is allocated to various respon- 
Sibilities. The attitudes which councillors have about their 
duties and the time they spend is analyzed. 
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Councillors were asked to indicate their thoughts about various 
forms of assistance they could conceivably be given in the form 
of assistance in dealing with inquiries, obtaining more and 
better formulated information and better facilities. Their 
reactions to these possibilities are discussed. 


CHAPTER VI: REMUNERATION AND EXPENSES 


Investigates the amount of remuneration granted to councillors 
in various positions and presents an overview of their feelings 
about the whole question of pay, its amount and the machinery 
by which it is established. 
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achievements is compared with the views expressed by the 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


The study attempts to portray some aspects of the role played by members 
of councils at both the local area and regional levels in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. The inquiry has also tried to elucidate the way in which 
councillors from different parts of the region view the performance to 
date of the total system of regional government at the upper and lower 


ETUDE. 


The literature on local government is replete with descriptions of the 
formal operation of councils and committees, but few studies have 
attempted to gain a broad picture of how the system actually works. 
There is thus little scholarly literature to draw upon and frequently 
little sympathy towards attempts to derive systematic observations of 
"troublesome" facts which all participants know but would rather not 


see under the spotlight. 


Having said this the reader may expect some rather interesting 
revelations; he will be disappointed. This study merely skims the 
surface of an area of study which would require more time and money 
than was available to penetrate all the subtleties of political life. 
This study is based upon a 20 page questionnaire which was administered 
by a group of interviewers to all the council members who agreed to be 
interviewed during November of 1977. The length and detail of the 
questionnaire were somewhat circumscribed by the need not to take 

more time of fairly busy people at a time when they were being plied 
with a good many other inquiries. The amount of probing possible was 
also restricted because of the difficulty of obtaining skilled and 
experienced interviewers at short notice. 


The survey probed the following aspects of the councillor's job: 


- experience on elected and appointed government 
bodies 


WOK Load 
- analysis of his/her duties 


- the nature of help given or sought in the dis- 
charge of these duties 


- contacts between the councillor and individual 
citizens, groups and associations 


- attitudes towards the local and regional 
government 


- the conduct of election campaigns 


- a sketch of the personal background of each 
council member 


a 


From this data the study will analyze these facets of local politics: 


- the role of the councillor at the local and 
regional level with comments on differences 
observed between different municipalities 


- the problems of running for election, gaining 
support and finance 


- perspectives on the operation of regional 
government under a two-tier system and the 
feelings towards a one-tier system and other 
alternatives 


- relationships between local government and the 
public 


- the representativeness of local government in the 
sense of mirroring the social composition and 
attitudes of the populace in general 


Ideally, the survey data obtained from the questionnaires should be 
supported with sustained observation of councils in action, search- 
ing interviews with local government staffs, an additional survey of 
the electorate and an analysis of media coverage. All these are not 
possible because of time and financial limitations. The author will 
therefore limit his deductions and comments to those he feels his 
limited data base will support. It is hoped these insights will 
complement those derived by the commission from their other methods 

of probing the operation of the region such as the public hearings, 
other studies and personal meetings with leading figures in the region. 


Scope and Method of the Study 


The questionnaires were developed to explore two different sets of 
people. Since the terms of reference requested some disucssion of 
elections, it was felt that it was important to seek information not 
only about successful candidates who were elected to a local 
government position, but also to find out something about those who 
were not elected but who were candidates. A questionnaire on 
elections was constructed and was administered to all the candidates 
who could be contacted, who had run for a council position in any of 
the municipalities of the region in 1976. Some 70 candidates were 
contacted which constitutes about ©&5% of those who ran. Those we 
Gid not interview could not be found, refused or in two cases were 
deceased. The response rate is adequate enough to allow us to have 
a fairly accurate picture of the nature of all candidates. 


The election portion of the questionnaire was also incorporated into 
the longer questionnaire submitted to councillors. The questionnaire 
was administered to 6 mayors, 4 Hamilton controllers and 56 members 
of councils. The response rate was excellent; 66 of 68 elected 


officials responded to the survey; only 2 council members could not be 
interviewed in the allotted time because of the pressure of other duties. 
The 2 that we missed were area councillors in Flamborough and 

Stoney Creek. ; 


There are 26 local council members who sit on regional council; 42 do 
not. The mayors of all 6 municipalities sit on regional council. 

Each of the 5 municipalities outside of Hamilton - Ancaster, Flamborough, 
Glanbrook, Stoney Creek and Dundas - elects a regional councillor at 
large who sits on both local and regional councils. In Hamilton, the 4 
controllers and 12 of the 16 aldermen are also members of the regional 
council. These regional council members were asked additional questions 
which related to their regional council duties. 


The regional chairman, Mrs. Ann Jones, is not an elected official in 
the sense of being elected to a local council office as are all the 
other members of regional council. She was appointed to the position 
of chairman by the provincial government in the first instance and 
after the last municipal election in 1976 was elected to her position 
unanimously by the members of the regional council. Mrs. Jones was 
personally interviewed by the author so as to get the unique flavour of 
the chairman's position. Information which related to the broad lines 
of inquiry pursued in the survey was included in this interview. 


The questionnaire in its full length took somewhere between 1 to 2 
hours to complete and was handled on a personal interview basis. 

This method was chosen so as to ensure a high response rate and to 
attain as high a degree of uniformity as possible in the interpretation 
of the questions. The questionnaire was not pre-testee due to limi- 
tations of time; as a result, some questions proved to be weak in 
eliciting the information we hoped to get. The questionnaire on the 
whole did prove reliable. It was not a completely untested instrument 
since the questionnaire was compiled partly on the basis of questions 
taken from previous studies done by the author on regional and local 
councils in Ontario and from questionnaires used by other researchers 
in Canada and the United States.1 The successes and failures of this 
survey should prove useful in perfecting it for use in future studies. 


The questionnaire is a mixture of structured questions in which the 
respondent is asked to answer yes or no or choose a response from an 
established list of responses and open-ended questions in which the 


aL The author undertook a study of regional councils in Ontario 
based on a mail questionnaire in 1975. Some of the results 
of this are contained in a paper written for Urban Forum, Council 


for Urban Research, Ottawa, December 1976. 


A study with a title similar to this study was done under the 
auspices of The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, 
Background Report, Political Life an Métro: Toronto; June 19.75% 


respondent is free to give his/her own opinion on a question in as 
great length or as briefly as he/she desires. The scope of the 
answers to the open-ended questions varied a great deal, some 
respondents volunteering a good deal of information and others a brief 
answer. Some of these comments have proved very useful in providing 
an insight into the thinking of different parts of the region. 


The potential volume of information from the survey is enormous. If 
all the responses were coded and punched out on computer cards, the 
basic tables alone could number several hundred. When the data is 
broken down by further categories such as municipality and cross 
tabulations of one response against another are made, the hundreds 
of tables could become thousands. To make the data more manageable 
within the time constraints of the study, only the structured 
questions were coded and put through the computer. The open-ended 
questions were examined individually and a note taken of the main 
points of each response. The data presented in the study is thus a 
mixture of tables showing the numerical responses to various questions 
and an intuitive interpretation of opinions expressed in answer to 
open-ended questions. 


Concerns of the Study 


In the document "Issues for Review" put out by the Review Commission, 
several main concerns. were listed. They were: ; 


1) Local government in the region is too costly. 


2) There is too much duplication, 

3) The chairman of the Regional Council should have been 
directly elected by the people, not by the other Regional 
Councillors. 

4) The local government system set up in 1974 is complicated 


and not easily understood and there is criticism of 
"buck passing" between the different governments. 


The responses from the councillors indicated that there was a great 
deal of concern on the part of almost all of them about these 
questions. It will come as no surprise that the views expressed by 
representatives of the City of Hamilton differed sharply in their 
interpretation of the underlying causes of these problems from the 
views expressed by the representatives of the remainder of the 
municipalities in the region. 


One of the major features of the findings of this survey is the sharp 
contrast in styles and outlook between the above-mentioned groups. 
That this should be so would come as no revelation for students of 
political and social change. Until the advent of regional government 
in 1974, all the municipalities outside of Hamilton constituted a 
two-tier system in Wentworth county. Hamilton, though co-operating 


Zn, 


with the other municipalities in a number of functions, remained a 
distinct entity. The political style of the two areas was 
substantially different; this is not going to be eradicated overnight 
or even in one decade. The questions of considerable interest are 
whether there has been a growing together since the inception of 
regional government and what steps might now be taken to foster a 
closer degree of unity in the region. It is hoped that some of the 
data accumulated in the study will throw some light on these key 
questions. 


A major decision to be made by the Review Commission will be whether 

to recommend a preservation of the status quo in the matter of 

government structure or whether to suggest certain changes which might 
produce a greater harmony and efficiency. In answering these questions it 
is easy to be influenced by predominantly administrative consider- 

ations, because by and large these are easier to gauge then are the 

more intangible political factors. The political factors are nonethe- 
less crucial since they can predispose people to co-operate and thus 

make the road to change easy or they can create bitterness and 

frustration and negate and undermine the most progressive reforms. 


Institutions can help to shape and change attitudes and a wise choice 
of institutional structure can serve to foster understanding and 
co-operation. In this regard it is interesting to compare those who 
are most closely involved with the region with those who are not. The 
acceptance of change is also a matter of political generations. Those 
who lived with a previous system and who were socialized by it, who 
experienced the pangs of transition may find it difficult to adapt 

to a new order of things. Ina few years a new generation of elected 
officials will be in office and they will know little of the previous 
order; they will know only the structure they work within. Any 
structure must be given time to settle down, to attract new loyalties 
and symbolism in the eyes of the participants and the general public. 
The instability from yet another drastic change will arrest this 
process of settling down so that it will take yet another political 
generation for a stable allegiance and a legitimacy to accrue to a 
local government structure. If a radical change is to be made at 
this juncture, it should be proven absolutely necessary by a patent 
Miworkabilicy and lack of faith in the present structure. The study 
of political life will have something to say about these attitudes. 


CHAPTER II 


ProtileromscOuncimelLocs 


The principal focus of this study is the local government elected 
official. Who these people are, how they perform their role and the 
kind.of interaction which they establish with the population in general 
colours the whole way in which the regional government performs. There 

is little systematic knowledge about the processes by which candidates 

for public office are generated at the local level or the ingredients for 
a successful candidacy. Political parties do not operate openly to con- 
test office and though they are there, candidates prefer to keep party 
support and party connections very much in the background. Success in 
gaining political office at the local level may be due to certain personal 
qualities which we can infer from the background of those who were able 

to get themselves elected. The ingredients for success are not the same 
everywhere. Quite a different set of assets may be required in an in- 
dustrial ward of Hamilton from those which prove useful in a rural part 

of Flamborough Township. This section will profile the main characteristics 
of elected officials and point out some of the characteristics not found 
amongst elected council members. Some comparisons will also be made 
between those who lost and those who won. 


It would be surprising if the same kind of biases with regard to repre- 
sentation which are present at the provincial and federal levels were not 
also manifested to some extent at the local level. The figures we have 
obtained would suggest that this is so. Thus to get elected one must 

be reasonably well integrated into the local community and not a newcomer. 
If a candidate comes from outside Hamilton-Wentworth, his/her chances are 
much better if he/she comes from Ontario or some other part of Canada and 


not a foreign country. 


TABLE 1 
Place ob Birchicot Couner. Members* 
NO nn Ot 
Birthplace Councillors Percentage 
Hamilton-Wentworth 7, Bore 
Other Places in Ontario US DRT 
Other Provinces in Canada 6 eit 
Other Countries 8 WAZ ak 
TOTAL 66 100 _ 
Questionnaire: Section VIII, Question 24 (Page 19). 


2 : : : 
Reliable census figures for the same area as Hamilton-Wentworth 


Region are not obtainable to date. The 1971 census for metropolitan 
Hamilton showed 26.7% of the population was born outside of Canada. 


One might have expected that Hamilton itself with its fairly cosmopolitan 
population would have the highest proportion of immigrants from outside 
of Hamilton-Wentworth. This is not the case; 13 of 21 Hamilton council 
members were born in the area. The suburban municipality of Stoney Creek 
has only 4 of 12 council members from the area. Stoney Creek exhibits 
the typically suburban characteristics of a mobile population plus it is 
a district in which a good many new immigrants settled to take up fruit 
farming. 


TABLE 2 


Council Members Place of Birth 
by Municipality 


Within Outside 

Hamilton-Wentworth Hamilton-Wentworth No Answer 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster 4 LW ak 2 28.6 1 Lac 
Dundas . i) 55.6 4 44.4 a = 
Flamborough 5. 50.0 5 50.0 3 =. 
Glanbrook 6 hepa ih 14.3 = = 
Hamilton als eleg e mote 35.1 = = 
Stoney Creek 4 33.3 8 Hae 7 = = 


Hamilton-Wentworth is a diverse community of many races and ethnic groups. 
The composition of its councils is heavily oriented towards that group 
which has traditionally been strong among Canadian elites - that is those 
Of British background and Protestant religaon. There is, to be sure, a 
Bmaveerimg of Trish mixed in with the British and part of this brings 1n 
thevRoman Catholic religious affinity. Simce some respondents gave as 
their ethnic origin "Canadian", it was not always possible to make an 
infallible identification of origin but it Seemed certain that about 60 

of the 66.respondents were strongly associated with a British Isles 
ancestry. Religion was more positively Stabbed - 4 5eG) 6S Le wane, Pro teseame; 
13 or 19.7% are Roman Catholic. The more rural the municipality, the more 
likely it is that the representative is of British Isles ancestry and 
Protestant religion, though Flamborough seems to be an exception. 


. Of the population in Census Metropolitan Hamilton in 1971, 61.6% 
were from the British Isles ethnic group. 


: For the entire population, Roman Catholic religion made up 30.8% 
and Protestant 56% (Canadian Census, 1971). 


TABLE 3 


Protestant and Roman Catholic Religious 
Affiliation by Municipality 


Protestant Roman Catholic . Other 
Municipality No. % No. % NOG saree. 
Ancaster 6 SAS eal 1 eee = = 
Dundas 6 66.7 ai iN Be 2 PRED eH 
Flamborough ui FOs0 3 2020) = - 
Glanbrook 6 85.7 ak 1s rs z 
Hamilton 13 Cle 4 SEEN OS 4 05 
Stoney Creek Wf SSN. S} 3 250) iz. ee / 


Questionnaire: Section VIII, Question 27 (Page 19). 


The two rural municipalities of Flamborough and Glanbrook du not show 
the same characteristics in council composition. Glanbrook has more 
people from the local area and iS more strongly WASP whereas,Flamborough 
shows greater Similarities to a suburb such as Stoney Creek in that its 
council is more heterogeneous. 


The age profile of councillors exhibits a pronounced tendency towards 
dominance by those in their forties and fifties. There are very few 
councillors below thirty and a significant decline after sixty. The 
explanatious~for this can only be conjectured. Young men may find it 
difficult to run for office when they are beginning their careers and 
heavily involved with a young family. Men of middle age may have more 
time on their hands and are looking for a new challenge having established 
themselves in a career. Running for office also requires some visibility 
and contacts in a community and these are things which come with having 
lived in a community over a long period of time. Particularly in the rural 
areas, it is difficult to become accepted as a Stliitable candidate for 
office without having firm roots in the community and being a person whose 
attributes have been sized up by word of mouth. © 


TABLE 4 


Age Profile of Councillors 


Cumulative 
Age , No. a ies 
Below 30 4 el ee By. 
20:-="39 iZ 350 24.2 
a= 29 13 1S ae) A329 
Set oo 29 28.8 81.8 
ou = 69 6 Bi al 20no 
70 and above 3 4.5 5-4 
No answer 3 Ae) 100.0 

TOTAL 66 


Ouestionnaire: Section Vill, Question 23. (Page 19)... 


While there is a marked preponderance of those in their middle years, 
the age makeup makes the councils far from being gerontocracies. There 
are also a number of younger people in their 30's and 20's. This 

makes the representation of the various age cohorts reasonably well 


balanced. 


The most preponderant one-sidedness in the profile of council members 
despite the existence of a woman as chairman of the Region is the over- 
whelming dominance of male over female council members. Fifty-nine (89.4%) 
of councillors are male and 7 (10.6%) are female. The gross under- 
representation of women iS a common feature of political life. 


In assessing the representativeness of councils in relation to their 
constituents, one of the most significant aspects is the socio-economic 
composition of the councils. Governments are frequently depicted in the 
literature of politics as being elites who by virtue of income, occupation, 
education and social origin are at the peak of the pyramid and not a 
representative cross-section of the populations they represent. 

It is felt that too close an examination of the socio-economic backgrounds 
of such a relatively small sample as this would betray the confidentiality 
on which this information was given. Nonetheless some broad characteristics 
will be sketched. 


5 , eee P 7 
The figures from the Royal Commission on the Status of Women’ in 
Canada (1970) indicated that in the Federal general election of 
1968, 3.5% of the candidates were women and 0.4% of the elected 


members were wonen (p.340). 


he 
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In origin, the majority of councillors are from the lower middle or 

working class; only 25 percent indicate occupations for their fathers 

which would place them in the upper middle class. The composite picture 
gained by combining education, occupation and income indicates a modest 
degree of advancement up the socio-economic scale for council members. 

The gain, however, is not so great as to place them in a category comparable 
with members of parliament or members of the provincial legislature. Given 
the general advances in education, living standards and the expansion of 

the tertiary employment sector, the composition of councils does not place 
them a very substantial distance above the general population. 


The one indicator which probably raises councillors above the average 
level is income. Part of this may be explained by the stipend which is 
received for being a council member. Approximately 70% of the respondents 
indicate they have a family income above $20,000; only 9% stated that 
their family income is below $15,000. Around 36% of councillors' spouses 
work which makes a Substantial addition to some family incomes. 


The educational profile is markedly different from that of the federal 
and provincial legislatures.~ Around 20% of councillors have university 
degrees. About 45% state they possess some post-secondary school educa- 
tion other than university and 35% completed their education in high 


school or grade school. 


The following gives a broad classification of occupations and demonstrates 
that the variety of occupations is wide and reasonably representative of the 
occupations to be found at least in the middle range of the populace in 


general: 


TABLE 5 


Occupations of Councillors in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Z 


Occupation No Occupation O 


Attorney il Self-employed 4 
Teacher 3 Real Estate Jt 
Other Protessienal: 5 Farmer if 


Managerial & 


Supervisory 2 Sales 3 
: RAR ille 1 
Pull—Eame polvtveran y Se Bee Ce eae a 
Retired 7 Semi & unskilled 3 
Housewife 4 Unclassified 2 
Questionnaires Section Vil, Question 29) (Page, 29). 
6 ae ; : y: ; : 5 : i. a an 
A. Kornberg in Canadian Th gislative B Nnaviour (Torente: Holt Rinenare 
Ninston, ] 67, p.45) InaLeakes that in the 2 Site Parliament, 12%0£ 


Canadian M.P.s had completed first degrees in university. 


=) 
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All the councils do not demonstrate the same socio-economic character- 
istics. Studies undertaken in other places show that urban councils 
generally exhibit higher levels of income and education than do rural 
councils. A comparison of educational levels shows that councillors in 
Hamilton, Stoney Creek and Dundas have much higher levels of university 
education than do councillors in Ancaster, Glanbrook and Flamborough. 
The percentages of the council who stated that they had some university 
education were as follows: Dundas 55%, Hamilton 42.6%, Stoney Creek 
41.6%, Ancaster 14%, Glanbrook 14% and Flamborough 10%. ‘The figures 

for Glanbrook and Flamborough support the thesis about lower educational 
levels in rural areas. However, Ancaster has a high proportion of 
affluent suburbanites in its population, though it does contain an 
extenSive rural hinterland. Ancaster's situation may exhibit another 
characteristic of urban politics which is that well-to-do commuters who 
work in a major adjoining municipality often cannot be concerned with 
local politics in a small community; they do not see the psychic rewards 
aS appealing enough. Local politics in such a community are then left 
to the lower middle class. The council in Ancaster is probably less 
representative of its community in this respect than are the other 


councils. 


Thus we see that councils are probably nearer to being microcosms of 
their communities with regard to age, education, income and occupation 
than they are with regard to sex, ethnicity, place of birth and religion. 
In all the aspects of background listed above, there are obvious biases 
since the competition for elective office favours those possessing cer- 
tain attributes which probably include education and income as well as 
community connections and knowledge of tle system. However, local 
government in Hamilton does not show any overwhelming bias towards the 
upper end of the social spectrum and though it is not a mirror image of the 
the communities, a good deal of diversity with regard to such character- 
istics as age, occupation, income and education is to be found. 


With regard to the political allegiance of council members, there is also 
a good deal of diversity reflecting the established strength of all three 
major political parties in the Hamilton-Wentworth area. Some idea of the 
political diversity of the Region can be seen by the current distribution 
of federal and provincial seats among the political parties. There are 
five federal constituencies of which the Progressive Conservatives hold 
three and the Liberals hold two. There are six provincial constituencies 
of which the NDP's hold four, and the Liberals hold two. 


Forty-six councillors stated that they were members of a political party, 
indicating more than voting support of a party. This demonstrates a much 
higher degree of politicization than the general population. While coun- 
cillors almost unanimously decried any overt moves by political parties 

to .elLtenpe party dominance of local politics, the extent of political 
connections would lead one to infer that whatever unseen influence parties 


could bring to bear in elections would be welcomed. 


12. 
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The distribtuion of party support among those indicating an allegiance 
is 25 Progressive Conservatives, 13 Liberals and 8 NDP. The PC's have 
the best distribution of support throughout all the municipalities and 
are especially strong in the rural sections as one might expect. The 
rural basis of support actually tends to magnify Conservative strength 
which one suspects would be considerably diminished in any structural 
changes at the municipal level which brought about representation by 
population. The Liberals are also widely distributed being present in 
all but one municipality. The NDP tend to be concentrated as one might 
suspect in the more heavily urbanized section of the Region; this 
actually serves to diminish their numbers. A change in structure towards 
"rep by pop’ would be likely to have the effect of enhancing NDP repre- 


sentation. 


The heterogeneity of the councils and the way in which they represent 
certain features of their communities is a feature which is highly valued, 
particularly by those who presently represent the smaller municipalities 
outside of the City of Hamilton. A structural change which brought about 
a one-tier system or which altered the system of representation say from 
ward to at-large elections in the smaller municipalities could be expected 
to have some effects on this representative aspect of local councils. 


If the representative's role becomes transformed to a more high-powered 
one and he/she has to organize an election campaign over a wider area, 
this might be expected to favour those with more resources or better con- 
nections with groups and associations that can help to mount a strong 
Campaign over a large area. Some of the kinds of representatives we 

now have with lesser education might find it more difficult to enter 
local politics and we might find local government moving more towards 
that elitist plain of representation which is the feature of our federal 
and provincial legislatures. 


Representativeness is a desirable quality in local government. If changes 
in structure are to be proposed to bring about improvements such as simpli- 
city of structure, clearer lines of accountability and administrative 
efficiency, we must be aware of what we might be trading off in order to 
attain those objectives. 
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CHAPTER Wir 
Political Experience of Councillors 


Councillors were asked what elected and appointed public offices they 
had held before their present offices. From their answers, it is pos- 
sible to construct a fairly accurate picture of the extent and nature of 
their political experience. 


Of the 66 council members in.our sample, 45 had been elected to a council 
position prior to 1976 and 21 had not. Altogether, 51 had some form of 
previous elected experience including utilities commissions and school 
boards. 


Some candidates for council positions seem to go through a transition 
process through participation in appointed council positions, such as the 
Conservation Authority, recreation, library and planning boards or they 
run for office in a specialized body such as the school board or the 
utilities commission. Approximately one-third of the council members 
indicated they had this kind of experience. The majority of councillors 
seem to have no prior experience of public office before they run success- 
fully for a council position. The absence of this experience does not 
appear to have diminished chances of the present incumbents in getting 
elected; the majority of those currently holding office were succesful in 
their first attempt in contesting an election. 


The total years of experience in elected council office for the 66 councillors 
surveyed are 405 which works out to an average of 6.1 years per councillor. 
The length of experience is not uniform aczcus the Region as the following 
table demonstrates. 


TABLE 6 


Years of Experience in Elected Council Office by Municipality 


No. with Noe Blected ors Total Average 

Previous First. Time 3n Years Years of 
Municipality Experience Last Election Papers ence Experience 
Ancaster 5 we) Us, D265), 
Dundas 5 4 54 60 
Flamborough 7 3 > S89 8.2 
Glanbrook 5 Z 41 Sy 185) 
Hamilton 14 7 140 6a0, 
Stoney Creek g) 3 69 Bet 

45 Zak 405 Bove 16: 


Ouestionnaire: Section I, Question 2 (Paye eyes 
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The average amount of experience in four of the municipalities - Dundas, 
Hamilton, Stoney Creek and Glanbrook - is fairly uniform approaching 

the average for the Region of about six years. Only Flamborough with 

an average experience of 8.2 years and Ancaster with an average experience 
of 2.7 years depart substantially from the norm. Flamborough seems to 
have a more tranquil political climate while Ancaster seems to have ex- 
perienced an electoral upheaval a few years ago. 


Almost all of the councils have members whose experience extends back to 
the period before the inception of the Region; in many cases, they held 
office in municipalities which were absorbed into new units of municipal 
government. This applies mainly to councillors from Hamilton, Stoney 
Creek, Glanbrook, Dundas and Flamborough. In the case of Ancaster, the 
personnel on the council are all of fairly recent vintage and they do not 
have extensive experience of pre-regional arrangements. 


The significance of these figures demonstrating the extent of experience 
on various councils is that they give us some idea of turnover and con- 
tinuity on councils. One really needs to consider two aspects of the 
question: how many new members seem to get on to a council each election? 
and how long does a member stay on council? We can see that Dundas has 

a combination of a substantial proportion of new members and considerable 
longevity in office for those who stay over one term. Flamborough has 
longevity with a somewhat lesser turnover, as does Hamilton. A turnover 
of some portion of the council may be viewed as a desirable situation in 
that it shows a degree of challenge and watchfulness on the part of the 
electorate and the possibility of new blood and new ideas. Stability 
and experience mean that there are experienced councillors in office to 
help induct newcomers into the ways of the council and provide a con- 
tinuity with past policies and a bridge to the administration. 


On the whole, we do not find constant acclamations and complete lack of 
turnover which might spell stagnation in the council and apathy on the part 
of the electorate. The one exception to this appears to be the acclama- 
tion of a few of the regional councillors from the outer municipalities 
where, by some process of tacit consent, an ‘elder statesman' was acclaimed 
to the position. To conjecture further on the reasons for the starisrics 
presented here without close first-hand experience of the communities in 
question would be to indulge in unprofitable guesswork. These figures may 
have some meaning when they are combined to form an overall picture emerging 
from other parts of this study and studies being undertaken by other 


researchers. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Tne Task of the Councillor 


The Time Element 


Councillors were asked a number of questions which attempted to discover 
the main dimensions of their job and how well the present structure was 
operating to assist them in doing the best possible performance. The areas 
examined include their workload and whether they felt the task of being a 
council member was a part-time or full-time duty and what effect financial 
considerations and the necessity of making a living at a full-time job had 
on their job as a councillor. The survey also tried to get councillors to 
reveal what kind of help they felt should be provided in order to become 
more effective. The importance of remuneration and the methods presently 
used to establish that remuneration were investigated. 


in the interpretation of the statistics listed in the tables of this chapter, 
one caveat should be heeded. The hours given for workloads are based on 

the subjective assessments of individual council members who were asked to 
estimate averages for set periods such as a week or a month. Distortions 
which might arise from a vague memory or other factors might affect the 
accuracy of these figures and it is impossible to verify them accurately 
unless someone were to follow each councillor inthe process of his/her 
duties for some length of time. Nevertheless, the trends demonstrated by 
the figures seem, on the face of it, to demonstrate a realistic picture of 
differences among councillors and municipalities. 


In a Region such as Hamilton-Wentworth there is a consideiable variation in 
the workload of councillors and the operating style of councils. A great 
deal depends on the size of the municipality and on whether the councillor 
Sats on only the local area council or 1s alse on the Regional Council. 
There is, of course, the additional burden placed upon those who are mayors 
of their respective municipalities or chairmen of committees. In response 
to the question whether they considered their municipal duties to be a full- 
time or a part-time occupation, 40 councillors (60.6%) said part-time and 

26 (39.4%) said full-time. This broadly breaks down to a division between 
regional and non-regional councillors, but not completely as the following 


table demonstrates. 


TABLE 7 


Part-time and Full-time Council Members 
Region and Area Councillors 


Part-time Full-time A 

No.  _% NO Total 
Local area councillors 35 88.9 4 hate ab 39 
Regional councillors 5 LBisD 22 ES 2B] 

40 36 66 
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The preponderance of full-time representatives is from the City of 
Hamilton. In the other municipalities, those who consider themselves 
full-time are most frequently the mayor and the regional councillor, 
but this is not inevitably so. The following table shows the 
differences between part-time and full-time members by municipality. 


TABLE 8 


Part-time and Full-time Councillors by Municipality 


Part-time Full-time 

Municipality No. % No. : % Total 
Ancaster 4 S721: 3 ADS) 7 
Dundas 9 100 - = 2 
Flamborough 8 80 2 20 10 
Glanbrook 5 WiALn~#! 2 28.6 7 
Hamilton 4 19 Ly 81 = Pall 
Stoney Creek 10 83.3 2 WE6 7 a2 

Total 40 26 66 


In all the municipalities outside the City, with the ¢xccption of Dundas, 
the mayor and the regional councillor seem to consides Wie municipal 
duties to be a full-time occupation, though many indicated that they 
had buisness interests on the side which could be carried on with only 
a small amount of time and effort. Four councillors trom Hamilton 
stated that they were part-time; some of these four are on the Regional 
Council. All the Hamilton controllers indicated they were full-time. 
Some of the councillors who feel they can take up a £fvii-time position 
are retired people who do not have the obligation or 2 xcgular vocation 
tO pursue in addition to their council duties. 


Some councillors, though they do not consider themselves full-time, 
feel that the work load is such that they should be full-time. In 
answer to the question, "Do you feel the work load of your council 
duties warrants council work being full-time?" 27 (33.3%) said ‘yes' 
and 39 (59.1%) said 'no'. Strangely some who considered themselves 
full-time did not feel the work load warranted a full-time job. The 
following table shows broadly the same trends as the last table, but 
there are slight differences, the most significant being Dundas where 
3 councillors who are part-time would obviously feel happier if they 


were full-time. 
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TABLE 9 


Work Load Warrants Full-time Council Occupation 


YES, Warrants NO, Doesn't Warrant 
, Full-time Full-time 

Municipality Now % __ No. % Total 
Ancaster 2 28.6 5 Ue 7 
Dundas 3 3303) 6 COmW/ g) 
Flamborough ne 107.0 2 CU Ro) 10 
Glanbrook 2 2826 5; WAL a 7 
Hamilton Ay. Silo 4 eS OAV 
Stoney Creek 2 Te. 10 S358 WH 

Woread Pa 39 66 


Questionnaire: Section II, Question 6 (Page 2). 


Whether or not a councillor would work full-time at his job is to some 
extent determined by the pay level offered since a majority of 
councillors said they would become full-time if the level of pay was 
adequate.  “Lhacty-five councillors (53.0%) would become full-time if 
the pay was adequate; twenty-two (25.8%) said they would not and nine 
(13.6%) said they did not know. What was considered adequate pay level 
waried a qreat deal; the opinions of this will be Gealt*with later in 
relation to the whole question of remuneration. : 


There is a distinct narrowing of the gap between Hamilton and the other 
municipalities on the question of being full-time if the pay was 
adequate as the following table demonstrates. 


avewienbie, IG) 
Opinions on Being Full-time if the Pay was Adequate 


YES, Full-time 


if Pay Adequate NO, If Pay Adequate Do Not Know 
Municipality Pere ee 5 ee eet Nol a2 ee 
Ancaster 2 Z8n16 2 282.6 3 ae S) 
Dundas 5 55.6 4 44.4 - - 
Flamborough 6 SOA; 4 40.0 = - 
Glanbrook 4 Sf Al 3 42.9 = 
Hamilton 14 66. / Z eS) 5 23-8 
Stoney Creek 4 33e5 7 S18) 3) il Sz3 
Column Total 3S LD 9 


Questionnaire: Sect 1on_ 1 Oe Si 10n 7 (Page 2 ; - ; i a 
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The decision to become full-time if the pay is adequate may be related 
to several things, including work load and sense of frustration in 
trying to accomplish a variety of tasks relating to family, vocation, 
and public life. Little of a definitive nature can be said about this 
without further extensive statistical analysis. 


Hours spent on the job have a great deal to do with the desire and 
obligation to be full-time. The following tables show the relatively 
heavy load carried by the City of Hamilton councillors and by regional 


councillors in general. 


TABLE 11 


Hours Per Week Spent on Municipal Duties by Municipality 


Number of Hours 


Municipality O=T0- 1-15 “WiG=20 21-25 26230) sel aeO 4a-6O Gly stare, 


Ancaster Al 2 alt 1 = = at alt 7 
Dundas = Z 4 O - il 1 - SB 
Flamborough = ib 3 ik i 2 2 - 10 
Glanbrook 2 Z ab O O i Ih - 7 
Hamilton | = O O 2 2 4 UZ ak 2 
Stoney Creek 1 as 4 2 1 As = x 12 

Total 4 10 TRS, 3) 4 9 iy 3 65 


* One "no response" from Dundas. 


Questionnaire: Section IL, Ouestion 2 {Pace .1).. 


Those councillors with the greatest number of hours include the mayors, 
the regional councillors and the chairmen of committees at the two levels 
of government. To some extent the hours worked depend on the hours that 
members have to spare. There always seems to be more to do as far as 
some councillors are concerned and spare time will be filled up with 
extra work. If the time is not there to spare in the first place, cou- 
ncillors must be more frugal in the way in which they allocate time. 


The heavier burden in being a regional councillor can be seen by the 
Figures in‘ the following table. 


7 Councillors were asked to estimate roughly the total number of hours pei 
week they spent on all duties having anything to do with their position 
as a municipal council member. This included all committees, 
preparation and reading, dealing with citizens inquiries, conferring 
with municipal officials and social and ceremonial qubies, 15 any. 


ab 


TABLE 12 


Regional versus Area Councils: Hours Spent on Municipal Duties 


Number of Hours 


O=10., Mis. 16-20". 21-25 26-30 30-40. 40-60 60+ total 


Area 4 10 11 3 3 5 ez - 38% 
Councillors NOR tee 256s 282s Wess Ws WS WP ste Bales ~ 


Regional cg : - 2 2 | 4 LS 3 27 
Councillors - - 7.4% 7.4% Deity Late s. 35 see) LL 
Total 4 8 Le) 5 4 9 Ae B 65 


* One "no response" from Area Councillor 


From the above table we see that no regional councillor spends less than 
15 hours per week on council duties and 22 of the 27 councillors spend 
over 30 hours per week, making their duties very time-consuming and 
making it almost inevitable that their municipal duties will be considered 
by them es a full-time occupation. The majority of area councillors, on 
the other hand, spend less than 20 hours per week on their municipal 
duties (25 of 39 cases). Of those area councillors who do spend a large 
period of time on their duties, we can see from the previous table that 
MmOst. Of sehemeace srnem the Cuty ob Bamalton. 


TABLE 13 


Average Hours per Week Spent on Municipal Duties by Councillors 
(excluding Mayors, but including Regional Councillors) 


Municipality Average Hours per Week No. Included 
Ancaster 20 6 
Dundas iS 7 
Flamborough 26 9 
Glanbrook LS 6 
Hamilton 42 20 
Stoney Creek SS ial 


The suburban municipalities of Ancaster, Dundas and Stoney Creek have 
averages which are reasonably close together - around 19 hours per week. 
The two rural municipalities of Glanbrook and Flamborough show a marked 
discrepancy from the general‘trend of the smaller municipalities. Some 
of the other studies may throw some light on this question, but one or 
two factors are mentioned here which might have some bearing on the 


differences. 


Flamborough is a community with some elements of diversity in the social 
background of the council not found in Glanbrook. The geographical area 
is large and the council is also somewhat larger than that of Glanbrook. 
Several Flamborough council members suggested that the council might be 

cut down in size in order to expedite discussion on some subjects. 


As one might expect, the hours for a Hamilton representative are far 
longer than, the others. This 1s partly due to the fact that 12 ef U6 
councillors sit on the councils - Hamilton and the Region - and partly 
due to the fact that Hamilton has a Board of Control which also puts in 
long hours. Even the ordinary ward alderman has a greater load of work 
which will be evident when we analyze the nature of some of the 


Councilors a iGueLrese 


How the Councillors Spend Their Time 


Councillors' perceptions of how they spend their time exhibit a 
substantial variation from each other, even when it is apparent that 

they are performing identical duties, such as attending the same council 
meeting. It is possible to allow for this and select as a representative 
opinion one which is an approximate mean of the estimates of all 
participants in the same activity. However, many of the activities 
engaged in by council members are unique to them or at least constitute 

a pattern which departs from the pattern followed by many of their 
colleagues. 


The approach. adopted in this section is to sketch a broad promile of 

the duties which seem to be the norm for each of the area councils and 
the regional council. Councillors were asked to assess the time given 
to various duties on a monthly basis since meetings varied so greatly 


from week to week. 


Hami ton 
In Hamilton committee meetings are much more time consuming than council 
meetings. Council itself seems to meet for an average of 6 to 7 hours 
per month. The preparation for council seems to take approximately the 
same time, though some councillors indicated they took twice as much 
time to prepare and others little more than half the time. 


Committee meetings are obviously the most important obligation faced by 
council members. The reported time spent on committees went from a 

low of about 40 hours per month to a high of 100 hours per month. These 
differences can be attributed to the different committees on which 
councillors sit, some committees presumably being much more onerous than 


ace 


others. Preparation for committee work occupied much less time than’ 
the actual committee meeting; the usual ratio is about 1 hour of 
preparation for every 4 hours spent at a committee meeting. One, there- 
fore, gets the impression that considerable freedom of discussion is 
permitted at the committee stage and that the dispatch of business is 
much more rapid at the council stage. Councillors are probably fairly 
familiar with the issues which come up in front of their committee, 
having acquired a degree of background and experience, but when issues 
from committees of which they are not members come before council they 
must need spend time in preparation if they wish to know what is being 


discussed. 


The other duty which seemed to consume a great deal of time in Hamilton 
is attending to citizens' problems. Here again there is a substantial 
variation in the hours per month which were estimated to have been 
spent on this responsibility. The mean is about 40 hours per month, 
wath) a highsot over 80 hours and a low of around 20. In dail, eases, it 
seemed to constitute a fairly significant proportion of the total work 
load. For the councillor in an urban area, the role of ombudsman and 
information service would appear to be a very important one, especially 
in the case of a local government structure as large and as complicated 


as Hamilton's. 


ihe Mex most significant activity is conrerring with municipal “start 
which is often linked to the job of trying to deal with citizens' 
problems. This can take between 10 and 30 hours per month. 


The above mentioned activities constitute the main responsibilities of 
the council member. Other duties such as going to public mcetings and 
attending social and ceremonial functions are also listea as absorbing 
a substantial number of hours for some; others obviously feel that 
these activities are only marginally important and try to cut their 
attendance at them to the lowest possible level. Cutting down on 
public meetings and social and ceremonial affairs is not an option for 
the mayor since it is expected that he will treat this as one of his 
most significant duties. These duties also fall heavily on controllers 
who frequently have to stand in for the mayor who can't possibly cope 
with all the social and ceremonial demands thrust upon him. 


Ancaster 


For Ancaster, council meetings seem to run at around 12 hours per 
month, with preparation taking from just under the equivalent time 

to almost double the time. Committee of the whole meetings occupy 
about 12 to 14 hours; with preparation taking about 8 to 12 hours. 
Citizens' problems are not as time consuming as in Hamilton which can 
possibly De accounted for by the move accessible government and the 
much lower ratio of citizens to representatives. Councillors mentioned 
3 to 8 hours for) dealing with eitizens® problems, though, the mayor 

and regional councillor mentioned 25 to 30 hours....In the cases of the 
mayor and the regional councillor, it must be expected that what 
constitute citizens' problems are really major policy issues which are 
discussed by significant groups and individuals who are closely 
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involved in the business of the municipality. For most councillors, 
excepting the mayor and the regional councillor, social and ceremonial 


duties were regarded as having little significance. 


Dundas 


Council meetings in Dundas are just as brief as in the two municipalities 
already dealt with - 6 hours per month. Committee time differs 
according to what committee the member is on. One group seems to spend 
around 12 hours per month and another group 20 hours per month. Those 
with the longer hours are on more committees and special boards such as 
the Conservation Authority. There is also an enormous variation in 

time spent dealing with citizens' problems - 6 to 10 hours being the 
norm, but a few mentioning a much longer time, over 50 hours per month. 
Some people seem to be chosen in a small municipality to deal with 
problems on the grounds of their receptivity to complaints or their 
accessibility because of the nature of their business, especially during 
the work day when some councillors may be inaccessible due to the nature 
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Social and ceremonial duties are given a little more time in Dundas 
than Ancaster, generally about 3 hours a month; this amount does not 


establish this duty as a very time-consuming one. 


Flamborough 


Flamborough's council meetings appear to take a little longer than the 
others, around 12 hours being the usual time spent per month. 
Preparation time is given as somewhat less than the meeting time, 
around 6 to 10 hours. Committee meetings range from 12 to 20 hours 
with the average being about 16. The preparation time for committee 
meetings is quite short - around 4 to 6 hours. Dealing with citizens' 
problems occupies a substantial amount of time for most Flamborough 
councillors, 10 hours being the average with a few mentioning much 
longer periods up to 30 hours. In a large territory such as Flamborough, 
it would appear that each councillor has a duty to fulfil as a pipeline 
between the citizens of his area and the local government and thus each 
representative gets his share of work in dealing with citizens. Social 
and ceremonial duties are of some significance, demanding around 3 to 


5 hours per month. 


Glanbrook 


Glanbrook displays a somewhat different time allocation than the others 
in putting more emphasis on council meetings than on committee meetings. 
Council meetings were stated as taking between 14 to 16 hours per 

month and committee meetings just over half that —- 8 hours or so per 
month. Preparation did not seem to consume much time. A few 
councillors said they spent negligible time preparing for committee 
meetings; the rest only a few hours. Preparation for council meetings 
only amounted to 3 to 4 hours per month. it seems from this that high- 
ly formalized reports and agenda which are distributed ahead of meetings 
in larger municipalities are of much less significance for this 
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Citizens' problems are also not a considerable chore for this council. 
Though only a small council of seven, most councillors acknowledge 
spending only 3 to 4 hours per month on citizens' problems. The former 
member of Binbrook council, the mayor and the regional councillor seem 
to get most of the problems; their time on this function amounts to 

20 to 30 hours. Social and ceremonial duties were non-existent for 
some of the councillors and of only minor importance to the rest. 


Stoney Creek 


For most members of Stoney Creek Council there appears to be a fairly 
even balance between the time occupied by council meetings and the 
time taken up by committees. Council meetings average 10 to 12 hours 
per month and committee meetings 10 to 16 hours per month. Preparation 
for both council and committee meetings seems to require arcund 6 to 
10 hours per month for the council and a similar amount of time for 
the committees. Dealing with citizens' problems seemed to be a 
negligible task for some councillors who stated they spent around 2 
hours per month. Councillors on the average seem to spend 10 to 15 
hours on citizens' problems with the mayor and deputy mayor spending 

a great deal of time = 50 to 60 hours. It seems as if in Stoney Creek 
the citizens focus their attention on the town hall and those 
councillors who are full-time in their duties as municipal officials. 
Social and ceremonial duties were not very important except for the 
mayor and deputy mayor; most spending only 2 or 3 hours per month on 


thas functions 


The Regional Council 


Regional Council appears to take about 5 to 6 hours per month for the 
actual meeting and councillors stated they spent approximately 3 to 6 
hours in preparation for the council. Committees took somewhat longer 
far Most councillors, but relatively less time than for councillers at 
their local area level. Committee time averaged 9 to 10 hours with a 
few ranging as high as 15 hours and some as little as 5 hours. 
Preparation took Erom 3 to 6 hours. From the time element deseribed. in 
relation to the regional committees, it would appear that they are 
organized efficiently and business is dispatched fairly quickly. 
was noticeable that Hamilton members indicated that they spent much 
less time in preparation for their regional meetings than the 

the other five municipalities, which would seem 
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representatives of 
to reflect the weight of their Hamilton duties. 


Some regional councillors indicated that certain boards or commissions, 
such as the police commission, required a considerable amount of time. 


Regional councillors were asked to give a broad estimate of how they 

divided their time between regional and local responsibilities. Many 

8. Glanbrook's committee system is only a year and a half old; it Y 
be Hectaelate councils redned elah take « GE) Gide tee ale, ed t e bu es's . aes 
lay well change when this « cil gets more accustumed to its 


committee system. 
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of their responses suggested that it was not an easy task to make a 
clear distinction between the two levels since in many cases the 
responsibilities overlapped; this particularly applied to responding 
to citizens' inquiries. Nonetheless, an attempt was made to make the 
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From the responses to this question it is evident that the proportion 

of total time spent on regional responsibilities depends to some extent 
upon the weight of local responsibilities. Of the 26 responses, only 

3 indicated they spent more time on regional than local duties; 2 of 

the 3 were the regional representatives of Ancaster. Another 4 stated 
that their time was evenly divided between the two levels. The majority 
spent more time on local than regional matters, and in some instances 

a good deal more by a ratio of 4 to 1. The municipal representatives 
from outside of Hamilton devote a much higher proportion of their time 
to the region than do the representatives of Hamilton, which again 
reflects the much heavier duties at the local level in Hamilton. The 
average ratio of local to regional duties for the 5 outside municipalities 
1s 54 to 46, whereas the eatio, for-Heamidton 16.67. te,23. Wars doce moe 
mean that Hamilton representatives spend absolutely much less time than 
do the others; it only reflects the much heavier weight of total 
responsibilities of the Hamilton councillors. 


Attitudes: toy Tame Spence om Council pucires 


A number of questions were asked to attempt to discover how councillors 
felt about the present modus operandi of their councils and the way in 
which they were able to fit their numerous duties into their total life 
styles. The most basic question which touched on their mood asked 

them if burden of elected office created a sense of frustration when 
combined with occupational and private demands. Forty-eight of sixty- 
six respondents (73%) replied that they did not feel a sense of 
frustration and eighteen (27%) said that they did. When asked to 
elaborate on the nature of the frustration, most mentioned job-related 
difficulties to do with getting time off or not giving adequate time to 
their families. Only a very small number touched upon any dissatisfaction 
with the municipal job itself in connection with a feeling that the 
general public rarely showed any gratitude for efforts that councillors 
made on their behalf. Another check on this feeling of contentment 
with their position was the question about whether they intended to run 
for election again. Only a few said they would not or were not sure; 
over 80% said they would. 


The broad degree of satisfaction with the work load and the pressures 
must, in large part, be an outcome of a process of self-selection which 
means that it is mainly those who have the life style and type of 
occupation which can be adjusted to the demands of a municipal political 
career who run for and stay in office. Councillors were asked if 

their occupation was one which allowed them a large degree of freedom 
and flexibility to attend to their municipal duties; 76% said yes and 


only 12% said no, the rest did not comment or were not sure. The 
elaboration on the nature of their occupations showed that the flexi- 
bility arose from several different types of situations. Those with a 
very great degree of freedom were those who considered themselves to be 


Full-time politicians. Others were housewives with grown up families 
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or retired people; these had plenty of time to spare. People who are 
self-employed in their own businesses have less spare time, but do 

have the flexibility to plan their business affairs around their council 
duties. Many firms feel a sénse of public duty to allow their employees 
time off to attend important meetings whichcan later be made up or is 
without compensation and need not be made up later. Those who felt 
that they did not have flexibility were in jobs which allowed them 
little latitude in re-organizing their work. One group which found 
their occupation interfering with council business were the teachers 

who stated that their school duties definitely had primacy over every- 
thing else. It can, therefore, be concluded that if council duties 
require an extensive commitment of time and does not pay a sufficient 
salary to become a full-time occupation, certain occupational groups 

in our society will be deterred from running for municipal office. 


If it was decided to create a structure of government which required 
fewer council members who would be full-time, this would probably 
fesscen the sense of Irustration of those councillors who eave up their 
regular jobs to become full-time councillors. This move would probably 
eliminate from holding council office a good many people who presently 
combine holding office with a full-time job. To the question, "Would 
the difficulty of resuming your full-time occupation deter you from 
giving it up fora period as a full-time elected official?", 35% said 
they would be deterred; 48% said they would not and 17% said they were 
not sure. These opinions need to be kept in mind when considering the 
question of how the structure of local government might affect the 
quality of representativeness, to which we referred in a previous 
section of this report. 


ALEttuces) Towards Changes in the Existing Council Forms and Procedures 


The members were asked if they felt any of their duties were unnecessarily 
time consuming. The majority of respondents did not feel that most 

@© their activities consumed too much time and did not exhibit any strong 
desire to simplify or re-organize their own council systems in any 
extensive way. There was considerable comment and discontent on the 
matter of relations between the two-tiers but this will be dealt with 
Separately. Of those who bad eritical comments, it is possible. to 

divide them into two principal categories: changes in the overall 
structure and critical comments on the behaviour of other council members. 
The remarks relating to structure suggested that some of the lesser 
committees might be amalgamated with other committees. With regard to 
the behaviour of fellow council members, some stated they felt their 
colleagues had not done their "homework! which resulted in the discussion 
y might already have known about had they read 
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of details which the 
cCarerully the preparatory reports and agenda that had been sent to them 


before the meeting. 


Some councillors felt that the length of deliberations was affected by 
the size of council being too large. The majority of councillors felt 
that the present councils were just the right size and did not seek 
any change. The figures for the regional council are: too large - 7, 
qust right — 17, undecided —- 1; one councillor favoured a larger 
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one-tier council at the regional level similar to Winnipeg. At the 
local area level the figures overall are: too large - 18, just right - 
45, too small - nil, undecided - 3. When this is broken down by 
council, we can see a strong measure of dissatisfaction with the 

larger councils, by which we mean anything larger than seven. 


TABLE 14 


Opinions on Council Size: by Municipality 


No Opinion 


Present and 

Size of Too Large Just Right Undecided 
Municipality Council No. % No. Bos No. % Total 
Ancaster i, = yf 100 = = oy, 
Dundas 9 3 B36 i) 55.16 iL sta hae 9 
Flamborough iit 3 2080 if, FOUSO - < £0 
Glanbrook 7 - - 7 100 = - 7 
Hamilton pal 8 3851 UZ Sail ib 4.8 Pal 
Stoney Creek ibs} 4 33}. 3! 7 Sees iL Ses Tee 

18 45 3 66 


Questionnaire; Section Vil; Question 2 (Page 13). 


The only councils that are unanimous in feeling their councils are the 
right size are Glanbrook and Ancaster. The greatest degree of dis- 
satisfaction is found in Hamilton. Those who were dissatisfied in 
Hamilton felt the council could be cut down in size by eliminating the 
Board of Control and possibly substituting an executive committee 
elected by council from among its members. 


Counezis in Canada tend, on the whole, to be smalil- “Ehas nefllects, the 
common view of council as a small decision - making body somewhat 

like a board of directors. The larger and more heterogeneous a council 
is, the more difficult it might be to reach a consensus and the more 
protracted will be the discussions. The preference of councillors for 
consensus and the distaste shown by councillors for "politics' seems to 
indicate that the representational character of council is less 
important to them than its facility in coming to quick decisions. There 
are few mechanisms within the local political system for developing 
alignments and positions on questions outside of the formal agencies 
such as the committees of council. Parties and factionalism are 
abhorred by all but a tiny majority of council members who see local 


government as being totally different in this respect from other levels 
of government. 
9. Winnipeg had a 51 member council until it was reduced in size to 
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When asked about their contacts with other members of council, the 
overwhelming majority of councillors conceded that their contacts with 
other council members were largely official. Only 21% said that their 
informal contacts were frequent, However, 58% admitted that they 

would like to have more opportunities for discussions with other council 
members on an informal basis. 


The major problem in emphasizing expeditious decisions, small councils 
and decision-making largely in a formal setting is that it could lead 
to an excessive reliance of councillors on their staffs. -_A more 
political format with ample time for exchanges among a diverse and 
representative council may make consensus and unanimity more difficult 
to attain but it also means that some councillors at least will have 
more time to reflect upon and criticize initiatives emerging from 
their staffs and also to detect hints of dissent emanating from their 
electorates. At a time when larger units of local government are 
being created which emphasize professional administrative competence, 
it may be necessary to ensure that no steps are taken which might 
undermine the capabilities of elected officials to hold this bureau- 
cratic creation accountable to the general public. 


During the interview, councillors were asked if they considered any 
of a group of people to be "too influential." The listing included 
other members of council, chief administrative officers, department 
heads, and community groups. Generally, councillors did not seem to 
want to point the finger at any individual or group as being too 
influential. However, a sufficient number of responses mentioned 
department heads. to give the impression that there is some negative 
feeling about the strength of the full-time officials. 


Another important aspect of the operation of the structures of local 
government in Hamilton-Wentworth is the committee system. From the 
comments contained in the survey, no more than an impression can be 
gained of the importance of committee discussions relative to the 
deliberations of the council as a whole so it would be unwise to make 
a very sweeping judgment, but the point made here about committees 

may be reinforced by information gained in other studies. Fifty-five 
per cent of councillors felt that councils took a broad view of policy 
and kept a check on the work of committees. Forty per cent felt 
committees shaped policy and council pretty readily accepted committees 
reports. Even those who felt council’ was able to check on the work of 
committees supported the interpretation that committees really 
developed policies. A problem of leaving too much to committees is 
that it is a process which is less public and visible than council as 
a whole; it is also a process where staff input is close, continuous 


and strong. 


The impact of committees seems to be stronger when councils are large 
since in the larger councils members tend to specialize more and be 
less aware of what is happening on other committees. In the smaller 
councils there is more overlap in committee memberships and councillors 
claimed they pretty well know everything that is going on. The 
following table shows that opinions about the strength of committee 


intluence are more evident in certain councils. 
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+ TABLE 15 


Opinions about Council versus Committee Influence 


Committee 
Council Takes View f 
Broad View Predominates No View 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster 6 S5ee/ AL 14 8} = 
Dundas 8 88.9 = - il ele: 
Flamborough 6 60.0 3 8000 i IMO). (© 
Glanbrook 7 100 - - - 
Hamilton 8 Boren ili 52.4 2 8.8 
Stoney Creek 1 Sas wd Slee, = a 
36 26 4 


Questionnaire: Section VII, Question 6 (Page 15). 


Stoney Creek with its 13 person council and Hamilton with its 21 person 
council acknowledge the importance of the committees. The small 7 

person councils of Ancaster and Glanbrook feel council is aware of and 

on top of committee activities. In the larger councils there seems to 

be a need to ensure that the general co-ordinating role of council is 

not usurped or what is worse is not effective. Such devices as an executive 
committee or clear guidance from a mayor and chief administrative 

officer might ensure that council as a whole takes ultimate responsi- 


bility for all major policies. 
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CHAPTER V 


Support of the Councillor: Possible Forms of Assistance 


It was suggested in the last chapter that while councillors them- 
selves did not feel any deep anxieties about their abilities to dis- 
charge their duties there was some concern expressed about keeping 
on top of their responsibility to keep a firm rein on their 
administrations. 


If we look at legislative bodies generally at other levels of government 
and in the largest municipalities, there is an undeniable trend to 
professionalization of the politician's role. As we have already 
pointed out, there is some resistance to this trend and a clear feeling 
that there is a role for the part-time politician who remains a close 
part of the community through his/her pursuit of an everyday job 
outside of politics. We have also pointed out that the demands on a 
councillor's time and energy are particularly heavy at the regional 
level and in a large metropolitan centre. The question that arises 

out of this is - what help and assistance’is necessary to help 
councillors become more effective and what provisions should be made 
for remuneration, including expenses? In this chapter we shall explore 
a few aspects of this quesfion. 


The idea of facilities for council members paid for from municipal 
revenues is a new idea which is gradually beginning to permeate the 
consciousness of local government elected officials. A start has been 
made in Metro Toronto in providing offices, secretarial help and 
research assistance for councillors. A broad question was put to the 
members to test their feelings about the principal forms of assistance 
that might be provided: the responses are summarized in the table which 


follows. 


TABLE 16 


Importance of Various Forms of Assistance: All Councillors 


Somewhat Not No 
Important Important Important Comment 

Form On Assis cance No. % No. % No. 3% Nos 3. 
Secretarial Help 25 BIS Ea) 21.2 26 39.4 oes Hee) 
Research Assistance 34 Saas: Be SHUAKe: s TS =6 oe) 
AM OLiice in “the 

Municipal bldg. LH DES) 8: sy, alexa al 3) pore: pe WS 
Comprehensive Reports 

en Poliey Quests 20 30.3 hs See i 16 24 2 a eee 
Higher Remuneration 

and/or Expenses 10 P52 17? 2528 36 545 fe dss 
Orientation Sessions 

for New Members 40 60.6 Lay iS. Wea: 16.7 a SO 


Questionnaire: Section II, Question 12. (p.3). 
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It is clear from the preferences expressed that various kinds of 
informational assistance are more important than money or amenities 
such aS a secretary or an office. It appears that new councillors 

are often not on top of their. job for some time after their initial 
election. The need for some kind of systematic induction into their 
duties is an overwhelming need affirmed by some 80% of all members. 

No information is available on forms of induction presently available 
but based on the experience of other areas, the following arrangements 
might be tried: a review of current policies by the municipal staff; 
short intensive courses using the joint facilities of the admini- 
stration, the province and educational institutions; a handbook 
available for councillors and others which contains the basic elements 
of current council policies in the main fields which is constantly 


updated. 


Research help and policy reports are strongly desired; several 
councillors indicate that they feel reasonably satisfied with help 
they are currently getting in this respect. This applies particularly 
to Hamilton. Presumably most of this information is coming from the 
municipal administration with a certain amount emanating from the 
province relating to broad province-wide policies. The survey was 
unable to discover whether any of the members had access to private 
research from sources outside of the municipal administration. Some 
reports probably come from private groups and associations, but it 
seems unlikely that councillors either have the time to carry out much 
research themselves or commission special research to meet their own 
particular interests. It might be felt that they can obtain all they 
need from their own administrations, but itis probably important that 
members are able to obtain new and perhaps unorthodox perspectives on 
Significant policy questions from more than one source; otherwise they 
can become subject to the overwhelming influence of one source of 
expertise - their own staff. 


The aggregated data for all the municipalities in the region looks 
quite different when it is broken down for each municipality; it then 
becomes evident that certain forms of assistance are much more 
important to some councils than others. 


TABLE 17 


Importance of Secretarial Help 


Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important No Comment 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster 2 28.6 Bh IRS IS) 3 42.9 = = 
Dundas 3 3325 3.73353 3 3025 = = 
Flamborough Z 200 LO LOZ0 os, ORG ~ - 
Glanbrook i 14.3 Sao 3 4259 = - 
Hamilton 14 667 1 4.8 S Bre XS) 1 4.8 
Stoney Creek 3 Zaye) Ae ASS eS 5 Ad. - - 
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The importance of secretarial help is related to the size of the 
municipality's population and the pressure of work on the member, 
particularly in relation to dealing with citizens and groups. The 
number of communications received by councillors in Hamilton is far 
higher than it is in rural Flamborough and Glanbrook. Secretarial 
help seems to be most strongly desired in Hamilton, with Dundas, 
Stoney Creek and Ancaster following, then Glanbrook and finally 
Flamborough which appears to think this is not a strong need. 


TABLE 18 


Importance of an Office 


Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important No Comment 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster a: 14.3 1 14.3 S 71.4 = = 
Dundas = - 2 es fi Ds 8 8 88.9 = eS 
Flamborough 2 20.0 UG) 7 TORO = = 
Glanbrook 1 14,3 = = 6 Bo07 = - 
Hamilton is 6159 4 19.0 2 2.5 EE 4.8 
Stoney Creek = - , HF B.3 Hi 8 eure = = 


Similar trends to the last requirement can be discerned in the responses 
on the need for office space. Some cuuncillors feel that if they have 
secretarial assistance this may eliminate the need for an office. 

Hamilton is virtually the only municipality wnich sees this as a 

valued amenity which can be seen as a useful assistance to representatives 
who feel they are full-time and also need a place which is close to the 
staff in which to work and receive visitors. in the other municipalities, 
the need for an office is largely seen as important by mayors, but not 
regional councillors and the other councillors. 


TABLE 19 


Importance of Research Assistance 


Somewhat Not 

Tmportant Important Important No Comment 
Municipality No. % ANOxs Gey Se No. a! No. 3% 
Ancaster = = Sy fA a! 2 PREIS: = “= 
Dundas 3) 3355 DE Ee 4 44.4 = ~ 
Flamborough 3 SHO}G(@) Sa SORo) 4 40.0 = - 
Glanbrook 3} BASS 30 a2 29 aL 14.3 = 
Hamilton 7 Sore Tee33ses 3 14.3 B ar 3 
Stoney Creek 4 3355 iS yoea2 Nl eoa/ D ee 7 IW 8.3 
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Without further background information on the nature of present reports 
and the way in which councillors study issues, it is difficult to draw 
very many meaningful conclusions from Table 20. It seems most 
councillors value good information and the distribution of responses 
does not exhibit sufficient divergence to infer that any of the 
municipalities see this in a different way from the rest. 


TABLE 20 


Importance of Orientation Sessions for New Council Members 


Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important No Comment 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster 5 A i plo, mete - - 
Dundas ei 778 Goer: nf 5 OF) Sra = ~ 
Flamborough vi #020 3 3020 - - = 
Glanbrook 6 see, = = 1 Ear eS = - 
Hamilton 8 Stsiegt 5) 23.8 6 23,6 2 225 
Stoney Creek eh Saas 32540 2 is eae = - 


On the subject of orientation sessions, we again find Hamilton has a 
different emphasis from the other municipalities. There is 
sufficient desire for orientation sessions in all the municipalities 
that we can say that new council members are looking for help te 
understand their responsibilities. The fact that the need does not 
seem as strong in Hamilton as it does in the other municipalities 
may have something to do with media coverage and more widespread 
exposure of people in large cities to a coverage of local government 
affairs. In another part of the survey it was shown that councillors 
in Hamilton were closer followers of the Spectator and The Globe and 
Mail which have an extensive coverage of local government activities 
with frequent analyses and interpretations of what these activities 
mean. In the smaller municipalities coverage of local government is 
found in the weekly press but it is not as extensive or as profound 
as the coverage to be found in metropolitan dailies. 


The other item in Table 16 dealing with remuneration has a number of 
other implications besides assisting councillors to do their job 

more effectively and it 1s, therefore, dealt with an) the next chapter 
which discusses the whole question of remuneration and expenses. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Remuneration and Expenses 


There are few questions having to do with local government which are 
more sensitive to public opinion than the stipend paid to elected 
officials and the way in which changes in the stipend are brought about. 
It appears as if all the exasperation that the taxpayer has over 
increasing property taxes comes bubbling to the surface when a 
possibility of an increase in councillors' stipends is mentioned, though 
councillors' salaries are a miniscule proportion of local public 
expenditures. 


If one looks at the overall salary structures for local area and regional 
duties, there appears to be a high degree of inconsistency in the 
relationship between pay and work load. Though almost all of the 
regional councillors have admitted that they spend considerably more 
time on their local than their regional duties, the stipend for being 
on regional council is usually more than for their position on local 
council; in some cases it is very substantially more. Aldermen from 
the City of Hamilton who are not on regional council appear to have a 
very poor stipend for the amount of work and responsibility they carry 
in representing approximately 20,000° residents ‘on their council. 
Regional councillors from the outer municipalities are mostly full-time. 
They frequently perform the job of deputy mayor and often have to 
shoulder the major responsibility for the representation of their 
municipality on the regional council. The mayors in these muici- 
palities, though they also sit on regional council, are put in a some- 
what different position by being the chief magistrate of their own 
municipalities and, therefore, have responsibilities which tend to 
diminich their contribution to the region. (See Table 25, Page 39) 


there seems to be a reasonable degree of satisfaction with their 
stipends overall but there are pockets of dissatisfaction and there is 
quite a large degree of criticism of the present method of establishing 
stipends. 


There are several questions in the survey with which it is possible to 


gauge attitudes on salaries. The most basic question asked whether 
councillors considered their pay adequate, more than adequate or less 
than adequate. Forty-seven per cent answered adequate; twelve per cent 


said more than adequate and thirty-eight per cent less than adequate. 
In another question on whether higher remuneration was important to 
help councillors become more effective, the results were - important 
15 per cent, somewhat important twenty-six per cent and not important 
fikety tiny eer Cente. 


The patterns of satisfaction and dissatisfaction raise some interesting 
and puzzling questions. Glanbrook and Ancaster, which spend the 

least on salaries and whose salaries are lowest and second lowest 
respectively, seem the most content with the level of remuneration. 

Dundas, with a salary only slightly higher than Ancaster's, also registers 
a high degree of satisfaction; in fact to the extent that almost half 
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TABLE 21 


Remuneration of all Members of Councils in the Region 


Positions and Salaries 


ic; D 
A Aldermen or Total Salaries 
Regional B Area on Area 
Municipality Councillors Mayors Councillors Councils 
Ancaster SS Bi, S010) (2) $ 5,000 Reg. Councl. By AS) SOO) 
S21 So) (Cv), 
Others 
S14, OOO MS) 
Dundas SP 500me2) SF 50.0 STAs OOS) 45,500 
Flamborough Se 500N@) 6,000 S 4 OO) (GLO) 46,000 
Glanbrook is} SOO) (2); 5,000 SS 3}, (00) ((S)) 2S} OOO, 
Hamilton 5 5O@O) (by) 25 OOO Controllers 
SiS OOmn(4)) 
Aldermen 
SS 7) 5 OO) (AL) ZOE OO 
Stoney Creek 3} S00) (C2) VW 5 ZOO) Reg. Councl. 
Ss 5), 4400) (aL) 
Others 
S 4) 200) (U2) 58,800 
Regional 
Chairman BG, GOO Gs) 
| 
Total S$ 266,100 ee aoe S 352), LOO) Ss 4107300 
Total “all west evens: S) 676,400" 


Ouestionnaires; Section TIL, Ovuestion 1. (74) 
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TABLE 22 


Pay Satisfaction 


More Than Less Than 

Adequate Adequate Adequate 

Municipality No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster 6 Sew, = = al: 3, 
Dundas 4 44.4 4 44.4 aL Wael 
Flamborough 2 2020 - = 8 80.0 
Glanbrook 6 pope | = - ul ia. 
Hamilton 6 28.6 3 TAs 11 b2e4 
Stoney Creek aA 5Sa3 a 8.3 3 Sasa a 

Total Sut 8 PAS) 


Ouestionnaire: Section ITI, Question 2 (p.4) 


TABLE 23 


Importance of Higher Remuneration 


Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important No Response 
Municipality No. % No. % No. _% No. % 
Ancaster = = al Ar SS 6 ‘S15)5 7 - - 
Dundas i eee - - 8 sks} 8) = - 
Flamborough = = 5 5020 5 SOR0 - = 
Glanbrook alt 14,3 Jk TALS 5 Wake = 
Hamilton 8 BOeeL 5 DAs fe} 6 2326 2, S26 
Stoney Creek - - 5 alk 7) 6 510),.0) ill 8.3 
Total ING, IY 36 3 


Questionnaire: Section II, Question 12 (p. 3) 
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the council feel they are overpaid and the mayor says in his response 
that he is requesting a 25% cut in his salary. Only two municipalities 
demonstrate a high level of dissatisfaction - Hamilton and Flamborough - 
with Stoney Creek expressing a modest interest in higher stipends. 
Tables 22 and 23 are basically consistent with each other, but the 
addition of Table 23 does add another dimension which seems to show the 
urge for higher salaries may be stronger in Hamilton than Flamborough 
and that Stoney Creek occupies a mid-way position between Hamilton, 
Flamborough and the other municipalities. Dundas's strong disinterest 
in higher salaries is confirmed by its high ranking in the not important 
cfolliubaial @ue Wetoiler 23) - 


The key elements in the determination of salaries would appear to be 
work load and recognition of position. Mayors, controllers and 
regional councillors are given substantially higher stipends than 
ordinary councillors which recognizes their special duties and also the 
fact that most of them are full-time in their jobs or consider the work 
load to be full-time. 


Councillors in Hamilton feel that their work load is such that they 

merit additional pay. In the case of Flamborough, the need for higher 
pay seems to reflect the feeling of that council that it is also 

deserved on the basis of the time they put in which our earlier discussion 
demonstrated (Table 11) was substantially higher than that required of 
Glanbrook's councillors. 


The aversion to higher pay of the Dundas members seems at first sight to 
be inexplicable but the reason might be that their pay does put them 
above that of their neighbours and they may feel that they are under the 
Critical gaze ior the public von that account. 


There are a good many councillors, particularly in the smaller 
municipalities outside of Hamilton, to whom pay is not an important 
consideration. Many of the responses stated categorically pay was not 
important and the statements about their satisfactions from public life 
showed that social intermingling, a feeling of prominence and prestige 
in the community and feeling needed by others were psychic rewards which 
were more important than money to many. There was also a strong desire 
to better one's community and serve one's fellow citizens out of a 

sense of public duty. This type of response was more usual in the 
smaller communities in which the level of pay is relatively low. 


Being an alderman in Hamilton or being a mayor or a regional councillor 
involves considerably more disruption of one's normal life and must 
impinge heavily on any attempt at advancing in a career or just 
carrying on a normal job. It is, therefore, not surprising that people 
in these positions pay more attention to stipends and pitch much higher 
expectations. 


Some idea of what salary expectations might be can be gleaned from a 
question which asked respondents to state what they would consider an 
adequate salary if they worked full-time. Only a minority answered 
this question and of these a number stated that they considered what 
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they were now being paid was adequate. There were a number who did 
put down a figure and comments; it is worth reviewing these. Most 
comments came from Hamilton ‘(10), Stoney Creek (4), Flamborough and 
Dundas (3 each). The expectations in Hamilton are much higher than 

the others. In Hamilton a combined regionai and local area salary 

of $25,000 was a normal expectation with $15,000 for the local and 
$10,000 for the regional being the balance. (At present, the local 

is less than the regional.) Several respondents mentioned a cost of 
living clause which automatically raised salaries with the cost of 
living. Also mentioned were fringe benefits and pensions for a 

career politician, similar to what is expected at the Federal Parliament. 
Others worried about job security if they took up a full-time political 
career and gave up their regular job. They felt some legislation might 
be introduced guaranteeing jobs and encouraging employers to grant 
political leaves. 


Other regional councillors outside of Hamilton also quoted the $25,000 
plus figure as being a reasonable salary for a full-time elected 
official. At the local level only a small number felt they were 
interested in a full-time political career and the salaries quoted 
ranged from a low of $8,000 to a high of $20,000 for local area 
responsibilities. 


There is considerable discontent with the system used to establish 

the stipends for councillors. Councillors feel that they get 
tremendous criticism for seeming to be self-serving in establishing 
their own salary levels. There is, however, a small majority in favour 
of the present method of setting stipends. The figures are: 


- in favour of the present machinery 34 (514%) 
- not in favour of the present machinery 31 (47%) 
- don't know ee US:) 


In terms of the municipal opinions on this question there is quite a 
divergence of opinion as the following table shows. 


TABLE 24 


Satisfaction with the Machinery for Establishing Salaries 


Satisfied Dabstsyelieal Sie ere! Don't Know 
Municipality No. No. % No. WE 
Ancaster 2 236 5 piileye! - - 
Dundas 6 66n/ 3 BS)5 3) - — 
Flamborough 7 LOR© 3 SOR 0 - ~ 
Glanbrook 5 Hilo! 2 PAS ao = 
Hamilton 7 S15}, 8! 13 Sil) 1 4.8 
Stoney Creek W SxS, 3) 5 Anlierd - = 

Total 34 Si 1 


Questionnaire: 


Section III, Question 4 (p. 4) 
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The dissatisfaction with the present machinery is strongest in Hamilton 
and Ancaster with Stoney Créek occupying a half-way position. In 
Hamilton the discontent with the present machinery may be a result of 
general discontent with stipends. Ancaster was not a municipality 
where pay seemed to be a key issue so that here the council may feel a 
general sensitivity to public criticism and be seeking a shield to 
diminish some of this criticism. Stoney Creek was another municipality 
in which there was some push for higher salaries. In the other munici- 
palities the majority seem to feel they can allow the status quo to 


prevail on this question. 


With regard to suggestions for new structures to deal with remuneration 
there were a number of detailed proposals. The basic consensus is that 
some kind of objective citizens' committee should be established to 
look at the whole basis on which councillors are paid. Some felt this 
committee should be broadly representative of major community groups 
with the Chamber of Commerce and the Labour Council being mentioned. 
This committee should review the question annually and perhaps make 
adjustments commensurate with the cost of living and also the rate of 
general increase for municipal employees. Other suggestions for 
monitoring pay proposed a provincial body of some kind to set them for 
the whole province or that a committee of municipal department heads 
administer a scheme based on some objective formula. Those who were 
discontented with the present method of dealing with this problem felt 
it was too inflexible and controversial and did not keep up with chang- 
ing conditions on a yearly basis, as it should. 


In conclusion it seems that the question of remuneration highlights the 
different styles of politics present in the Hamilton-Wentworth region. 
There is a contrast between those who view politics as a major under- 
taking - almost a serious vocation - which requires concentrated effort 
and adequate financial security and those who see municipal politics 

as a part-time hobby or community duty and do not wish to disrupt an 
existing life style to become more committed. To some extent the two 
styles clash in the sense that the proponents of each project their 
views over the whole and wish to unify the whole political system 

under one style. Whether this is done or not has significant impli- 
cations on the whole question of remuneration. 
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TABLE 25 


Comparison: of Time Allocation of 
Mayors and Regional Councillors in Outer Municipalities 


Mayor Regional Councillor 

Municipality Regional - Local Regional - Local 
Ancaster 30 = 70 60 = 40 
Dundas 20 = 80 70 = 30 
Flamborough 30 = 70 40 = 60 
Glanbrook 50 = 50 40 = 60 
Stoney Creek 40 = 60 50 = 50 

Average Ration 34 = 66 52 = 48 


This comparison of the ratio of time spent by regional councillors and 
mayors of the outer municipalities on local versus regional matters indi- 
cates the degree of heavier .responsibility faced by mayors in the conduct 
of local affairs. However, even the regional councillors barely allocate 
more time on a average to regional as compared with local matters. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Councillors' Perceptions of Regional Government in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Whatever the facts on the performance of regional government in Hamilton- 
Wentworth turn out to be after the fairly intensive examination of them 

by the Review Commission, the opinions of the councillors who are elected 
to oversee the operation of the system are divergent and strong. Whatever 
the Commission's recommendations for changes or no changes in the present 
structures and methods used by the regional system, it must be remembered 
that it is these same elected officials who will have to carry them out. 
Some of the opinions expressed by councillors may sometimes be distorted 
and extreme on the question of regional government but their opinions 

must be taken into account. Any schemes which ignore their feelings about 
the regional system may founder and be resisted so that future plans must 
necessarily acknowledge present realities. 


The survey attempted to discover how the present elected officials felt 
about the provincial program to restructure local governments before the 
Hamilton-Wentworth restructuring was instituted. Then it sought to find 

out if the sentiment for or against the restructuring had changed as a 
result of having worked within a restructured system for four years. The 
results show that councillors had very definite opinions and that they 

have not as a group been converted to the idea of regional government. 

Those who were broadly against before have not, on the whole, been converted, 
but there have been significant shifts in opinion. Table 26 shows the 
breakdown of opinions for the Region as a whole. 


TABLE 26 


Attitudes on Restructuring of Local Government 


Strongly |Moderately| Moderately} Strongly} Undecided 


in Favour}in Favour Against Against 
Time Period No. % No. % No. % INOS No. % 
Before the creation 
of Hamilton-Wentworth| 13 US |} 2O SOrs: 9 c326)| LOM 28s 855 WAGE 
Today 14 Pris | AES) 2S S |e PES 2) || AAS Al BAN B10 
Ouestionnaire: Section V, Questions 2 and) 2 (Page 5). 


The table shows that opinions on the merits of restructuring were fairly 
evenly divided at the time of its implementation and are still evenly 
divided, with a slight increase in the proportion against restructuring. 


Proponents and opponents of restructuring are not neatly divided according 
to locality, whether one is or is not on the regadonal council, or political 
affiliation. There are, however, significant differences on all these 
counts; the following tables enable us to see where the strength of support 
and opposition is to be found. 
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TABLE 27 


Attitudes on Restructuring by Local Area Municipality 
a. Before the Establishment of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly Undecided 


in Favour in Favour Against Against 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % IN Greet eNO! Total 
Ancaster - 2 28.6 2 28.6 2 28.6 1 L453 7 
Dundas Z DID oP? 3 ci gas AL i aaa ee Ae 2 22/2 2) 
Flamborough = 5 5020 3 300 2 BOA = 10 
Glanbrook = 3 a2 9 W 14.3 2928.6 ig 14.3 i 
Hamilton 10 276 3 14.3 at 4.8 Sy BIE iL 4.8 2k 
Stoney Creek aL SEs 4 CE es | 1 ee @ “50.0 ye 

Total ile 20 9 19 5 66 
b. After the Establishment of Hamilton-Wentworth (Today) 

Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly Undecided 

in Favour in Favour Against Against 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 3 Total 
Ancaster i EE eS Z 28.6 2 PRS AS) De PRG - 7 
Dundas Bs Come Ik 1 ees 4 44.4 oa 2 Oe) - “) 
Flamborough 4 40.0 al os G 5 50.0 = - 10 
Glanbrook - 4 yee i aes 2) 256 - 7 
Hamilton 5 2358 5 2325 i} 1A 6 22.6 2 2.6 rat 
Stoney Creek 2 L627 6 50.0 2 near, 2 6.7 - Lay 

Total 14 19 1 ty, 14 2 66 


By comparing the two tables it is possible to ascertain where shifts in opinion 
have occurred and also where the strongest support of regional government is 
to be found. To make the shifts and positions more graphic, another diagram 


has been added. 
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TABLE 28 


Changes in Positions by Municipality For and Against Restructuring 


Before the Creation After the Creation Percentage Change 


of of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, Hamilton-Wentworth, 
Majority Majority 

Municipality For Against For Against For Against 
Ancaster xX x +14.3% 

Dundas X X -44.4% 
Flamborough Even Even No Change 
Glanbrook Even x fA. 

Hamilton X X =A 3S 
Stoney Creek xX X +38.1% 


Though the aggregate figures for the whole Region give the idea that 
opinions are much the same now as before regional government, the tables 
on opinions by municipality demonstrate some interesting shifts in opinion. 
The two municipalities who were most solidly behind the establishment of a 
regional system initially - Dundas and Hamilton - demonstrate the most 
marked decline in support. Stoney Creek and Ancaster who were the most 
against the idea show the greatest gains in sympathy for the idea. Flam- 
borough remains the same and Glanbrook has edged into a slightly pro-regional 
position. Thus it would seem that those who had the highest hopes for 
regional government have been a little disappointed and those who had the 
greatest doubts have had their fears assuaged. 


In some ways these shifts in opinion may be looked upon as a good omen; for 
they indicate that more municipalities now, on balance, support the restru- 
ctured system. The shifts have not accentuated the previous suspicion but 
on the contrary, reversed them; the shifts have helped to reduce a dangerous 
polarity of opinions. 


A total explanation of the shifts would require more data than this survey 
provides but some comments suggest a few answers. Hamilton Council members 
are somewhat disillusioned with the actual format which was imposed on the 
Region by the provincial government. The fact that Burlington was not 
included to make a viable two-tier system and after Burlington's exclusion 
a one-tier system was rejected are points which are frequently raised. The 
present two-tier system is blamed for duplication of effort at two levels 
in the sense that Hamilton councillors, already overworked, feel they have 
two sets of council and committee meetings where one would do. The change 
in opinion on restructuring amongst City councillors seems to be related 

to the present two-tier format in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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Dundas’ disillusionment seems largely related to taxes which they feel 

have gone up substantially without improving things which the person on 

the street can see. There also seems to be a feeling of a loss of iden- 
tity and being submerged in the City which is perhaps not as noticeable 

for centres further away from the City. 


The favourable aspect most mentioned by Stoney Creek's councillors which 
explain their conversion is a rationalization of services which must 
have conferred tangible benefits on their community. 


Regional councillors are slightly more in favour of restructuring than 
are purely local councillors. The following table gives a breakdown of 
support. 


TABLE 29 


Comparision of Regional with Local Councillors" Attitudes on Restructuring 


an. perore Restructuring 


Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly Undecided 


For For Against Against 
ier Neen No. % No. % No. % No, Total 
Lower Tier <4 91022: 13 S230 74 BOS WAC Seek) Ae 1023 39 
Regional OO ato: RIG? 2559. €5 eee "556 iS, ane! Pall 


Ds Alter Restructuring. (Today) 


Lower Tier 7 Te. 0° LO Bevis JES} Eero) i) BSI = 59 
Regional 7 Aas’ 9 ics 4 14.8 Bio sbeiaro 2 7.4 2g 


The above table indicates that there has been a slight shift in favour of 
restructuring by local area councils and an equally slight shift away by 
the regional councillors, but neither are that marked to be of much signi- 
ficance. Regional councillors might be expected to take a somewhat broader 
view of the achievements of regional government being more closely involved 
than the local area councillors in the regional perspective. The fact of 
non-polarized opinions between the two levels is again a good omen for more 
harmony between the two levels of government. 


Since the restructuring of local government has at times been a matter of 
partisan contention, we have constructed a table to show how opinions on 
restructuring relate to party affiliation. 


rrOM DIIpLIT | Bat 


ah 
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TABLE 30 


Opinions on Restructuring by Political Party Affiliation 


a. Before Restructuring 


Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly Undeci- 


Political For For Against Against ded 

Party No. % No. % No. % No. % No. = Total 

Liberal it fae a a Wek 3 Ded 7 DSO Me Poel Ls 

Pn iGes 7 28.0 9 3630 3 125.0 2 8.0 4 16.0 25 

N.D.P 3 Sao a 125 - - 4 0 Oe = 8 

Non Party 2 LOO i 3550 5 250 6 BOZO) = ~ 20 
cy “20° ee rs 


De After Restructuring (Today) 


Liberal a4 gi 3 2551 5 HS, 5 Ss IS RS ed Cer e3 
Pace. S g 36710 7 28.0 4 GEO 5 ADsO = = Pe) 
NP AID I2 1 WS a 25710 2 BS) 5G 2 Zt Le a 8 
Non Party 3 15,0 a 35210 6 BOnO 4 2070° = - 20 

a 19 at a 2 66 


The figures above do tend to demonstrate that party affiliation affects 
one's perspective on this question. P. C.'s are clearly more sympathetic 
to a program which was initiated by a Provincial Progressive Conservative 
government. The Liberals were and still are the most antagonistic group 
to the idea of restructuring. The N.D.P. members have become slightly 
less enamoured of the idea and the Non Party group less hostile over time. 
Again the party cleavages on this issue are not clear cut and this helps 
to soften the disagreements and promote more harmony. 


The discussion so far has not demonstrated any deep source of conflict on 


the question of regional government. One question which arouses the 
most severe clash of opinion is the subject of whether the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region should become a one-tier region or retain its present 


two-tier structure. 
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TABLE 31 


Opinions on l- or 2-tier Structure for the Region by Municipalities 


One-Tier Two-Tier Other Undecided 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster - - 5 WA a2! 2 28.6 = - 
Dundas - - 6 (tS). 7/ 3 Bans - - 
Flamborough - - 10 100 = - ~ - 
Glanbrook - - 6 S15) 2 7/ - - il AS 
Hamilton V/s O ik Aes - - 3 Lieal 3 
Stoney Creek - ~ WA IUOXO) = = - = 

Vy 40 5 4 


Questionnaire: Section V, Question 6 (p.6) 


The differences which are apparent from the opinions expressed in this table 
comprise completely contrasting philosophies of what the Region should be. 
The opinions expressed as a response to probing open-ended questions about 
the Region indicate that both sides on this issue appear to have discussed 
the issue so thoroughly that they have developed fully explicit cases which 
are easily recognizable from questionnaire to questionnaire. What will 

be set out here is a composite of each side's perspective. 


The Hamilton Perspective 


The whole emphasis by Hamilton representatives is on a single-tier council 
about the size of the present council which would take over all the func- 
tions for the Region, thus eliminating all existing lower-tier municipalities. 
Various forms of representation were suggested. Onc format is a twenty- 
person council, elected from 10 two-person wards, along with a directly- 
elected mayor. This format implies very large wards outside of the present 
city if each ward is to be roughly equal in population to every other ward. 
Others suggested single-member wards which would be based as closely as 
possible on the traditional communities which existed in the unrestructured 
Wentworth County. 


From the Hamilton viewpoint, the one-tier system carries many advantages. 
It would produce much greater administrative efficiency in concentrating 
all municipal functions in one government thus eliminating any possibility 
of duplicating activities such as road servicing; this could lead to 
reductions in staff and the most effective dispersal of facilities on a 
purely rational basis across the Region. The present system is accused 


of being wasteful by having 7 councils, 7 municipal halls, 7 administrative 
staffs when one council, one municipal hall and one administrative staff 
could serve the whole area. It implies only a slight growth beyond the 
size of Hamilton itself which was already quite large before restructuring 


occurred. 
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On the political plain the two-tier system is accused of fostering distrust 
between the outlying communities and Hamilton since the form of represen- 
tation through municipalities fosters a parochial perspective towards the 
Region and inhibits representatives from developing a regional approach. 
Hamilton representatives seem to feel that local councillors think mainly 
in terms of what are we getting from and giving to the Region instead of 
seeing the Region as a whole. 


As for the general public, it is suggested that they do not understand 
regional government and the allocation of responsibilities between the two 
levels. The process of accountability and the public's comprehension of 
local government would be helped by the development of a one-tier system, 
which of course is what they were always used to under the former separated 
City of Hamilton. One of the most insistent phrases occurring in the 
Hamilton responses is "Representation by Population", since they feel the 
present electoral system grossly discriminates against them in favour of 
the smaller municipalities; in their opinion, this gave the other municipal- 
ities undue influence in the present structure. 


The position of the chairman to a good many Hamilton councillors should be 
analogous to a mayor and should be directly elected by the people. This 
would give greater visibility and a position of public leadership which 
many feel may have been lacking in the existing system. A minority of the 
Hamilton Council wants to retain election of the chairman by the council, 
thus creating a stronger bond between chairman and council. Several qual- 
ify this by advocating that the chairman must be a councillor and must run 
for election in a ward. 


TABLE 32 


Opinions on Election of Chairman by Municipality 


By Regional 


By Counert Electorate Other No Opinion 

Municipality No. % No. % Now (pe? No. % Total 
Ancaster 5 Wo! it V3 = 1 P43 7 
Dundas 5) S26 2 GD 3D 2 DD io = g) 
Flamborough 5 50), 0) 5 SOS, = - 10 
Glanbrook 5 7Ls4 1 va at 14.3 - v 
Hamilton 5 23.8 ibe 6l.9 3 tay - 22 
Stoney Creek levee SOs! 5 AL 1 83 - ae 12 

Total: Sil AN ex) 27 Ade1O 7 IOS 1 RS, 66 


Questionnaire: Section V, Question 10 (Page 7). 
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Perspective of the Outer Ring 


As the distribution of opinion in Table 27 shows, prior to 1974, opinion 

in these municipalities was at best lukewarm on the question of setting 

up regional government. Only three council members on these municipalities 
said that they had been strongly for it. Since the inception of a regional 
government system within a two-tier system,which has allowed these munici- 
palities not quite a parity of influence, but a very strong influence in 
the running of the Region, there has been a slight swing in favour of the 
idea. 


This favourable view of regional government is conditional upon retention 
of the existing system. Any changes which would bring about a one-tier 
system of alter the format of representation to alter the balance between 
Hamilton and themselves are regarded with a vehement distrust. Those who 
Support the system firmly defend the status quo as far as the political 
structure is concerned. Some who were absolutely set against the move to 
regional government would prefer to return to the former County of Went- 
worth thus cutting adrift from Hamilton completely. Some recognize the 
impossibility of going back but say they much preferred the former 
arrangement. 


If a regional system is retained including Hamilton, some suggest that the 
council should be reconstituted on the lines of the County Council with 
representation on a municipal basis purely; this means that each municipality 
including Hamilton, would have four representatives elected by the people. 
This view may be extreme, but a number of responses did demand it. Others, 
recognizing the extreme nature of this proposal, asked for equality of 
representation between Hamilton and the total for the rest of the munici- 
palities; this would mean cutting Hamilton's representation to eight or 
whatever equivalent could be worked out. 


The retention of a two-tier system is justified both in administrative 

and political terms. Administratively a contrast is drawn between local 
governments which are responsive and knowledgeable about local needs by 
being small and accessible as against a distant, monolithic bureaucracy 
which is unresponsive and inaccessible to people who live far outside the 
City of Hamilton. They point out that some of the services which have been 
regionalized are less sensitive than their own services were; police in 
Dundas and Stoney Creek are two examples of this. 


Politically these communities feel they would lose their identity and 
become swamped by Hamilton. Their viewpoints would no longer carry any 
weight and residents of these communities would experience a complete 
alienation and distrust of local government per se. These councillors 
feel very strongly that their constituents desire a local body to which 
they can go and lay their complaints and make their feelings known. They 
feel they can control their own local system and the functions that are 
LehEMtOmtn yi Ehnate placing all the functions at a central one-tier level 
would elevate impersonal bureaucrats to complete control of most of these 
functions without effective representation to make any changes. Under a 
one-tier system their representatives would be far outnumbered by the 
Hamilton representatives who would have no care or concern for their affairs. 
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The pro-regional government opinion sees much good as having been 
accomplished by the regional government. They feel many services have 
been more expertly and comprehensively planned resulting in better ser- 
vice at lower cost; as examples they mention social services, water and 
sewers. This group acknowledges that the regional police force is effi- 
cient and brings specialized services to those who formerly did not 

enjoy them, but there is some concern about cost. This largely comes 
from those who were getting an OPP service at little cost to themselves 
formerly. Most of them acknowledge this had to come to an end. Planning 
for the whole area is another strong achievement in their eyes. To this 
group the single greatest failure of the Region has been an inability to 
sell itself and communicate to the public the real benefits it has brought. 
This is urged as an essential consideration in the next phase, though 
hardly any concrete suggestions were made as to how this should be done. 


The outer municipalities do not share Hamilton's preference for electing 
the chairman directly; they prefer the present system of council election. 
They appear to believe that a chairman elected by the council is more 
likely to be beholden to them and act as a broker between them and the City. 
A chairman who is popularly elected will have to make his/her principal 
pitch to the Hamilton electorate which might be done by thumping the 
interests of the areas outside. 


The eventual success of a regional government system will to a large 
extent depend on the growth of a sense of a strong community of interest 
in the Region which is based on shared assumptions about the structure 

of government and an agreed allocation of roles among the different levels 
of. government. When this happens, a cooperative mood prevails which fur- 
ther builds up the identity of a Region and reinforces the legitimacy of 
the government. The process is very much like nation-building from a 
society which may be a synthetic creation in the first place. Because 
there is now a lack of integration within Hamilton-Wentworth, does not 
necessarily mean that this is bound to be perpetuated into the foreseeable 
future. A structure that promotes trust and builds cooperation will foster 
an integrated identity and still allows for diverse life-styles to persist 
within an overall arrangement. 


That there is some distance to go to achieve this desired harmony is clear 
from the responses given to questions relating to the existence of a commu- 
nity of interest in Hamilton-Wentworth. Two questions were asked; the 
first inquired whether the councillor felt there is a community of interest 
in Hamilton-Wentworth and the second, whether the regional government had 
helped foster a sense of community. 
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TABLE 33 


Opinions ona Community of Interest in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Yes, there is No, there a5) not Don't Know 
Municipality No. % No. % No. % 
Ancaster al Wal 3} 6 Sy 7/ 
Dundas 3 3353 6 66.7 
Flamborough 5 SORO 5 bOnO 
Glanbrook 4 Difiel: 3 42.9 
Hamilton is} 61.9 7, B33 il 4.8 
Stoney Creek 6 SOs 6 BOmO 
Total 32 48.5 BS 50n0 1 hers 


Questionnaire: Section V, Question 14(Page 8). 


TABLE 34 


Opinions on Regional Government Fostering a Community of Interest 


Wier ale, Yelaiel INiOrA aie velilfehouy se Don't Know 
Municipality NO No. % No. % 
Ancaster AL as 6 SiS) 7 
Dundas 2 DD sD 7 UPS) 
Flamborough 4 40.0 6 60.0 
Glanbrook 3 4209 4 Sys Al 
Hamilton 7 BUS} Sas! 2 Sire D OFS 
eLoney Creck ee a yee a Oke 
Total 18 DAs 3 46 69.7 2 S10 


Questionnaire: Section 


V, Question 15 (Page 8). 


The opinions expressed in Table 33 show an almost even division of opinion 
as to whether or not a community of interest exists in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
However, if we separate the responses of those from the City of Hamilton 
from the other municipalities, we see a significant difference of opinion. 
In the City, 61.9% of the council members said that there is a community 

of interest; for all the other municipalities combined, the position is 
almost exactly reversed with 57.8% saying that there is not a community 

of interest in Hamilton-Wentworth. The most sceptical expressions of feel- 
ings against the view of a regional interest come from Ancaster and Dundas 
who may well feel that they are the most threatened by the overwhelming 


size of their neighbour. 
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In Table 34 we can see that there is a striking vote of no confidence in 
the ability of the Region to foster a regional identity. Even Hamilton 
which doubtless sees itself as a substitute for the Region does not view 
the regional government as a vehicle for building links to the rest of 
the Region, probably for the reasons set out previously. 


The divergences in attitudes disclosed above probably constituted the 
Main reasons for the review being launched. Providing a solution which 
will build mutual confidence in the future appears to be the main chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of the Commission. 
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CBhAPT BREN iad 
Relations with the Public 


The position of this topic within the study may make it seem as if the 
chapter is an afterthought. In the opinion of the writer, the reverse is 
the case; in many ways the way in which contact with the people is main- 
tained and expanded when a new and larger system of government is put into 
operation is a crucial aspect of any review of its performance. 


Many councillors took the view that they felt the one significant failure 
of regional government was its inability to develop solid bonds with the 
community in terms of explaining what it is doing or in terms of attracting 
any kind of basic loyalty and support for the concept. The citizen input 
into the review from its public participation component may have some fur- 
ther light. to: shed on this subject. 


The political structure itself does not foster a clear line of accountability 
and visibility between the public and the Regional Council. The fact that 

the Chairman was originally appointed and then re-elected by the Council means 
that the chief political fiqure in the Region did not have to present herself 
to the public in an election campaign and does not have to concern herself 
with constantly refurbishing-ties with the public to secure re-election. 

There is some evidence that the present chairman was a compromise candidate 
who would best use her skills of quiet diplomacy to bring Hamilton and the 
other municipalities together; it would appear that this role has been important 
and has been performed well. This very emphasis on a low profile image which 
has assisted in developing harmonious relationships within the council may 
have had the result of failure to develop the high profile image necessary 

to sell the Region and its accomplishments to the public. It may now be time 
to move away from the original concept of a council-elected chairman to a 
popularly-elected chairman who is going to have to sell him/herself to the 
general public and mobilize support in all corners of the Region. 


The relations of councillors to the public at the regional level also needs 

to be considered. The approach to the Region iS via the local council, even 
for those regional councillors who are elected at-large in the five munici- 
palities outside of Hamilton. If we are to believe the constantly re-asserted 
testimony of many of the councillors, the general public tends to see the 
Regional Council through the prism of their own municipality. This makes the 
activities of the Regional Council somewhat obscure and leaves the public 
confused as to who does what. Regional councillors indicated that they spent 
more time on local than regional matters, that they emphasized local issues 

in their campaigns and that the main focus taken by councillors on issues at 
Regional Council was influenced by their local municipality allegiance. If 

a regional perspective is to grow which will tackle problems on a broader 
perspective than the local one, some form of regional political system must 
grow. This might require direct election of councillors to a Regional Council 
quite separate from the lower-tier units. This step would not be acceptable 
to most of the present councillors who feel that regional councillors must 

be on the lower-tier units to develop co-ordination and know the thinking of 
the lower level. A question on this point showed that 55 (83.3%) respondents 
felt Tegqional ‘councillors. should sit on the lower tier and 9 (1376%) did not. 
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Most of those who did not were from Hamilton. One possible solution 
would be to have regional councillors sit on and be present at full 
council meetings without necessarily being elected members of these 
councils. In this way, a separation of the two systems could be brought 


about. 


The foregoing remarks suggest that a more enlivened political process is 
needed to bring about better contact, understanding and responsibility in 
regional government. An examination of the responses of the majority of 
councillors reveals that they seem to feel that regional government is to 

a great extent a-political. The question asked of regional councillors 
about the extent to which politics is involved in their job elicited a split 
response. Fifteen said that there was not much politics involved in it and 
eleven thought that there was. A question on conflicts within councils given 
to all respondents resulted in the following responses: 31 (47%) felt 
council operated largely on the basis of consensus; 33 (50%) on concensus 
and conflict and only 1 (1.5%) on the basis of conflict. What this reveals 
is that a’ conflict situation is not apparently regarded as normal; but 
Conflict and ats resolution are the sine Ota non of polrtrcs- 


Further insight into the nature of the political perspective of councillors 
is gained from answers to questions about contacts with the public and parti- 
cularly with organized groups. Group involvement in election campaigns is 
quite limited; and more will be said of this in Chapter IX. Membership in 
groups is high among a number of councillors, but almost half reported almost 
no connections with groups. A high proportion (70%) reported an affiliation 
with a political party which is many times higher than the general population. 
This may reveal a hidden form of support which many respondents would tacitly 
acknowledge as serving some useful purpose in gaining an elected position. 

On the whole, the nature and extent of councillors' involvement with groups 
and the influence of groups on councillors is an unknown and unexplored area; 
much more needs to be known before we can really understand the sources of 
input and contact between councillors and citizens. 


Councillors were asked a few very broad questions on the nature of their contacts 
with citizens and groups; their answers reveal a few insights. 


In the first place, some attempt was made to discover the scope of citizen 
contacts; this was discussed in a previous chapter which showed that some 
councils, particularly Hamilton, had a great deal more than the others, though 
no attempt was made to discover on a population basis if the intensity of 
contact was greater in one municipality than another. It would actually ap- 
pear that, given the much larger population of Hamilton, fewer rather than 
more contacts with councillors are made in Hamilton than in the other muni- 
cipalities per 1,000 of the population. 
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TABLE 35 


Contacts with Citizens by Municipality 


Average Number of Contacts per Week 


Less Average Number of 
than 6= hit= a= Sui cs (Sle Contacts per 
Municipality 5 a) 20 30 40 60 100 Councillor 
Ancaster il iL 2 = 3} = = 8 
Dundas = 3 Z = ¢) 5 = 26 
Flamborough & 2 fe = = 1 = iS 
Glanbrook 2 2 i a x = BE 20 
Hamilton = ~ 3 4 1 3 8 50 
Stoney Creek 3 1 4 3 = = = 3} 
TOTAL 2) 9 14 7 8 7 9 


The survey endeavoured to establish the concerns of the citizens in their 
contacts with councillors; the results of this investigation are not highly 
accurate so that it is not possible to draw very reliable conclusions from 
the results. Councillors were asked to estimate broadly the proportion of 
calls they received per month which involved complaints about municipal ser- 
vices, requests for information, requests for support for individual or group 
actions and requests to help which related to other levels of government. 

The vagueness of the answers and the large degree of variation, even within 
the members of one council, allow no more than broad impressions to be gained. 
The results from each council were averaged to give the following table. 
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TABLE 36 


Average Percentage of Total Contacts for Various Reasons 
Between Citizens and Councillors 


Municipality* Average of 
Reasons for Contact A D E G H se Total for Region 
Complaints about 
municipal service 29 26 34 40 Sia eS 36 
Requests for 
information 34 24 34 34 re, 530 30 
Requests for support 
for individual and 
group actions Ly, 24 Ls 14 16° “i6 ny 
Requests for help 
relating to other 
levels of govern- 
ment at 10 ohak y, 14 9 10 
Other 6 16 6 5 Ae U 
Questionnaire: Section IV, Question 2 (p.4) 
2 JN = (NES EISIES IE 
De Dondas 
F — Flamborough 
G - Glanbrook 
B= Hemi icon 


SC - Stoney Creek 


Table 36 shows that complaints about municipal services are the main reason 
why the public contacts the councillor, although in some municipalities, it 
is closely matched by requests for information. These two categories account 
for roughly two-thirds of all contacts. Complaints about municipal services 
are much more important as a reason for calling one's councillor in Hamilton 
than in the remaining municipalities. Apart from this one difference, the 
variation is not substantial enough to draw any meaningful conclusions. 


With regard to groups and individuals which contact councillors, the respon- 
dents were asked to list those groups who they heard from more than others 
and to say which they felt were helpful and unhelpful. In several of the 
municipalities, there were groups who were either seeking municipal support 
for the programs or espousing a cause. If one were to try to condense them 
down to two main groups, they would be recreational and environmental groups, 
with some agitation from tax-conscious groups in some areas. 
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In dividing groups into desirable and undesirable, some councillors made 

a distinction between those who tended to follow the rules of quiet per- 
sonal contact, who presented:their requests in a convential manner ‘through 
channels' without undue publicity, emotional pressure or criticism which 
tended to make the council look bad. Most recreational, business and service 
club groups would fall into this category. They were almost inevitably cast 
as helpful and constructive. Groups which tended to arouse public opinion 
and who tried to use pressure tactics on the council on some issue about 
which they felt strongly were not viewed with much enthusiasm by councillors 
generally. Some groups regarded as ‘unhelpful’ would include the ' Ratepayers 
Group'in Flamborough, the 'Heritage' or 'Save Old Dundas" group in Dundas, 
the 'Airport' and 'Anti-Dumping' groups in Glanbrook, the 'Anti-Sewer' group 
in Ancaster, social welfare groups in Hamilton and planning group in Stoney 
Creek. It seems that if a group has aspects of a 'lobby" and uses tactics 
which are too vigorous and political, some councillors find it objectionable. 
There are a number of councillors particularly in Hamilton and Stoney Creek 
who do not find any groups unhelpful and accept this type of activity asa 
normal part of the routine of local government business. There is, however, 
a definite strand of thinking which takes a more a-political stance, which 
does not welcome a more activist, participatory stance, which denigrates 
citizens' groups unrepresentative of the population reflecting the views of 
only a fanatical minority. The substance of these allegations requires more 
data than is available in this study. 


A slim majority of councillors feel it is not necessary to take any special 
steps to help citizens in trying to contact local government; 31 (47%) said 
steps were needed and 34 (51.5%) said they were not. Almost all councillors, 
in mentioning what councils did to allow for citizen input, mentioned the 
formal procedures of appearing as a delegation at a council or committee 
meeting, providing one notified the clerk and had a place on the agenda. Some 
of the smaller municipalities seem to feel that even this was not essential; 
one could simply turn up and speak. Besides this, there are always ways of 
contacting a mayor or a councillor directly by telephone or personal visit. 

To the more than 50% who feel special steps are not needed, the process is 
already open and accessible enough to make any further efforts unnecessary. 
However, a good many other councillors do see that a probiem exists. They 
feel that people are confused and don't know where to go for information, that 
they are to an extent reluctant to complain or feel intimidated from appearing 
at a full meeting of council and making their case. To overcome some of these 
problems, it was suggested that more information should appear in the press, 
perhaps through advertising. Special public meetings might be called to 
which the general public would be invited to make their opinions known on 
controversial issues which affect them. According to some councillors, the 
public are generally badly informed on local government and much more needs 

to be done in public education through the formal process but also through 


the media. 


a 
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Generally, councillors do not see citizens' groups as playing a vital 

role in either the mobilizing and defending of citizens’ interests or 

in carrying on the process of education. A significant number do, however, 
see groups as serving a significant function and acknowledge that from 
citizens' groups come many ideas and innovations which speed up changes in 


Policy. 


In a large regional government system such as Hamilton-Wentworth, there 

is a significant danger of remoteness from the general public. This chapter 
has discussed politicization as a means of heightening interest and ties 
between the government and the people. There seems a distinct lack of, 
even aversion to, politicization at present which seems to leave the mass 

of people disinterested and inert and to allow the politics of parochializa- 
tion - the conflict between inner core and outer ring - to dominate by 
default because there is no other kind of dialogue. 


If people are to be mobilized to look at key regional issues such as planning, 
mass transit, major highway construction, garbage disposal and conservation, 
it would appear to be necessary to inspire more grass roots concern by stimu- 
lating group activity in areas which are to be affected by major plans. 

When regional politics gains an excitement of its own, when the transition 

is over and the regional government is definitely seen as the policy-shaper 
and key influence on the socio-cultural life of the Region, there must be 

a better political mechanism than now exists. If there is not, the political 
mechanism will be weak, the citizens inert and disinterested and an irrespon- 
sible regional bureaucracy will hold the decisive influence. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Elections and Election Spending , 


The question of elections and election spending in the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Region could not be adequately dealt with without adding an additional 
source of information - the unsuccessful candidates. Knowledge of the 
candidates and their campaigns is essential in order to gain an accurate 
Picture of total election spending and of possible obstacles and diffi- 
culties in running for municipal office. It was felt that unsuccessful 
candidates might exhibit different characteristics from elected members 
of councils and that this could throw some light on the need for reforms 
which would make elections more open and democratic. 


It was a little more difficult to get a global coverage of candidates than 
elected councillors due to the fact that their whereabouts were more 
difficult to trace and a small number were insufficiently interested to 
respond. It was possible, nevertheless, to interview approximately 85% of 
unsuccessful contestants. Those who agreed to participate were on the 
whole very willing to come and give their views and seemed pleased to be 
asked to participate in the study; many were disappointed that they were 
‘not asked more questions. 


The overall impression gained from comparing responses from unsuccessful 
candidates and those elected is of a broad similarity in background in 
those dimensions which the questionnaire probed. There is little evidence 
from this data to suggest that those who failed to get elected are somehow 
a disenchanted, outcast group whose background and views make them a more 
marginal segment of society than those who are actually incumbents. The 
pool of people who run for local office seems to possess a good many common 
characteristics irrespective of whether they get elected or not. 


Candidates' Background and the Decision to Run for Municipal Office 


We have already suggested that municipal politics is a highly individualized 
type of contest in which personal factors seem to be emphasized and in which 
it is not the norm to seek assistance from associations and organized groups 
in gaining office. The responses of both councillors and candidates show 
tia tie Mecisien ito) cin for,office and the efiort: required to fight an 
election campaign lay largely with their own initiative. Those who said 
they had been encouraged to run by individuals and associations and then 
given any substantial amount of assistance were definitely a minority. 
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TABLE 37 


Decision to Run for Election 


‘ 


An ae nT ana ee NE ea a ec ee ee ee A See 


Unsuccessful 
Councillors Candidates 
% % 
Individual encouragement 35 24 
Group encouragement 26 az 
52 66 


Own initiative 
(The percentages do not add up to 100% because some respondents indicated 


more than one response.) 


Questionnaire: Section VIII, Question 6 (Page 16). 


Elected councillors obtained slightly higher levels of encouragement than 
unsuccessful candidates which may be a contributing factor to their success 
or it may be that success at previous elections attracts attention and 


support. There is really no way of proving either hypothesis from the limited 


information we possess. 


The unsuccessful candidates as a group are not a group of complete novices. 
However, the amount of experience in municipal office that they possess 

does not suggest that municipal elections are a highly competitive affair 

in Hamilton-Wentworth marked by a high degree of turnover from one election 
to the next. Thirty of 68 unsuccessful candidates (44%) had contested pre- 
vious elections and 11 (16%) had actually been elected to office in some 
previous election. Another indication that the defeated candidates have a 
long run interest in local government is demonstrated by their willingness 
to run in future elections. In response to the question "would you run for 
elective office again?", 43 (63%) of defeated candidates said they would; 

12 (18%) said they would not, and 9 (13%) said they did not know. ‘This 
response suggests that their defeat has not soured candidates from the 
political process on the whole and that their interest in local government 
is not a casual one. Not all those who had some doubts about running again 
had negative opinions about the political process; some felt they had gone 
through an experience, enjoyed it and did not wish to take it further. Others 
did not want to run again because of age or personal reasons connected to 
time and work obligations. There is a distinct group who are somewhat 
embittered and who feel that they have no chance of being elected because 
they lack connections, money and influence. A small number mentioned their 
ethnic background and social class and suggested that they felt this estab-— 
lished a stigma upon them which prevented electors recognizing them as indi- 
viduals. It is difficult to say how seriously this should be taken. Although 


this opinion was .expressed by only a small number of candidates, a more sub- 
stantial group of people in the Region may feel that there is a serious stigma 
attached to being from a particular ethnic or class background. As a result 


of the feeling that they would stand a very poor chance of being elected, they 
may not even put themselves forward as candidates. 
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An examination of the place of birth of candidates reveals that those who 
are elected have closer ties to the area, the province and the country than 
those who were not successful. 


TABLE 38 


Comparison of Birthplace of Successful and Unsuccessful Candidates 
at the 1976 Municipal Elections 


Successful Unsuccesstiul 

Candidates Candidates 
Born in Hamilton-Wentworth Bi/aos) 32 (47%) 
Born outside Hamilton-Wentworth 28 (42%) S6m (oss) 
Born Jn Ontario 52 (793%) 46 (68%) 
Born in Canada 58 (883%) 5D ae Gs) 
Born outside Canada Sania) IG (23455) 


The more nativistic background of elected candidates is the only dimension 
in which there is a significant difference between them and the unsuccessful 
Candidates in favour of more "elite" attributes. In terms of income, occu- 
pation, education and age, unsuccessful candidates, on the whole, compare 
favourably with the successful. The average level of education is somewhat 
higher for unsuccessful than successful. In the highest two categories - 
university graduate and postgraduate - there are 19% of unsuccessful and 
19% of successful, but in the lowest two categories - grade school and up 
ho. grace 12 of high school — we Eind 30% of successful “and only 20% of 
unsuccessful. This may be accounted for by the fact that in our sample of 
unsuccessful candidates there was a higher proportion of respondents from 
Hamilton and Stoney Creek; these municipalities tended to have a higher 
educational level than the others. 


Looking at income, the difference between successful and unsuccessful candi- 
dates is accounted for almost exactly by the amount of the stipend earned 


by elected ttembers. If this amount is subtracted from the income of elected 


members, there is little significant difference in income levels. 


In age comparisons one would tend to feel intuitively that unsuccessful 

candidates might be substantially younger and therefore less well known and 
experienced. A comparison of successful and unsuccessful candidates reveals 
only a slight difference in age groupings in favour of a younger age profile 


Loe UnSsuccessiul candidates. 


TABLE 39 


Comparison of Successful and Unsuccessful Candidates 
in 1976 Local Elections in Different Age Groupings 


Age Group in Years Successful Unsuccessful 

21 - 30 7 CLOSGS) i aa Oe eS a a 
31 - 40 JL (OS) Seis), LZ (lain 
AM = '5(0) 13) (1.7 Ss) 19 (27.9%) 
51 = 60 25 (28.8%) WAST(2ZORGs) 
61 - 70 7 (10.6%) 6 ( 8.8%) 
70 Plus D(C BeOs)) 22s) 
_3 N/R _4 N/R 
TORAT 66 68 


With regard to sex, the previously noted overwhelming preponderance of 
males and females amongst councillors is even more highly accentuated 
amongst unsuccessful candidates. Only two females of 68 respondents were 
noted, as opposed to 8 out of 67 sitting council members. One conclusion 
that might be drawn from this is that amongst the electorate there does 
not appear to be an obvious bias against electing female candidates. What- 
ever bias exists might be looked for in those social processes which soci- 
alize people to the stage where they are willing to declare themselves as 


candidates. 


One other factor which might have a bearing on the decision to run for 
office and the chances of success in gaining election is affiliation with 

a political party. It was observed that among council members affiliation 
with an established political party was a common occurrence, 68% of sitting 
members admitting membership in a party. Among defeated candidates poli- 
tical party affiliation is not quite as widespread, only 48.5% stating they 
are members and 50% stating they are not. It was also noted that the 
Progressive Conservative Party has more adherents than the others (383). 
Among unsuccessful candidates, the proportion of affiliations is as follows: 
Liberals 22%, P.C.'s, 16%; NuD.P.*s 63.. The relative success cor 2c ferent 
parties in getting candidates elected can be seen from the following table. 
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TABLE 40 


Relative Success of Candidates in Gaining Election by 
Political Party Affiliation and No Party Affiliation 
Local Election Hamilton-Wentworth, 1976 


Total Number 


of Candidates Elected Defeated 
Progressive Conservatives 36 25, Mi69n 5%) Ia ((Si0) SES) 
Liberals 28 Ls (46-25%) LX Son Se) 
New Democratic Party UZ Be Gn oe) Al (BN SE5)) 
No Declared Party 5D: GONGSSs) 2 SG (65%)! 
TOTAL Ail: 65 (49.6%) 66 (50.4%) 


Candidates with a Progressive Conservative affiliation enjoyed a higher level 
of success than other candidates; P.C.'s constitute the largest absolute 
number of councillors of any of the above groupings and also the highest 
proportion of successful to unsuccessful candidates. The N.D.P. does rela- 
tively well but they concentrate their strength in a few areas where chances 
of success are high; it is also possible that covert New Democratic Partiers 
are less willing to announce their affiliation in areas where such an overt 
attachment would be a disadvantage. Of the politically affiliated candidates, 
the Liberals come out as the least successful. However, all politically affil- 
iated candidates do better than those who state they have no political party 


membership. 


The above data tends to confirm an assumption which has long been made about 
local politics; that while overt party contests are resisted and denied for 
the majority of locally elected officials, an attachment to a party may be 
the source of help and support from one's fellow party edherents though it 
may be denied that this activity is being pursued for any party purposes. 
Those without party affiliations may lack the recognition and know-how which 
might be more easily available to those in the "party swim". The relative 
success of P.C.'s suggests that they are presently a dominant influence in 
the Region but the manner in which they exercise influence is discreet and 
tacit thus avoiding any strong and organized counter-movement which would 
challenge their ascendancy. Several non-party candidates referred to a 
"veiled conspiracy" which they found is hard to fight, but the understanding 
among those who wield influence is too vague and inchoate to allow of any 
accurate delineation. Only among a small number of New Democratic Partiers 
was there expressed a clear philosophy of the need to organize an opposition 
in local politics which would systematically present a program and an alliance 
designed to build influence on an electoral base. 


On the whole, attitudes of both elected and defeated candidates were over- 
whelmingly hostile to the notion of any type of organized party contest at 
the local level. The implication which the question of more active involve- 
ment of political parties in municipal elections raised was the format found 
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in provincial and federal politics. Almost no one conceived of or mentioned 
a specifically municipal party. Parties were rejected because they would 
make councillors subservient to the party's aims and objectives at other 
levels, because they would deny the individual choice of the councillor to 
follow his own preferences and because it was feared that the parties would 
exercise their own selection procedures in choosing people to run for local 
office. The overwhelming preponderance of all respondents adhere to the 
individualistic and personalist type of contest now present in local govern- 
ment elections and reject any kind of discipline, program commitment or 
subservience to a group. In acting like this, councillors are not being 
disloyal to their party attachment because they wish to gain whatever benefits 
that attachment can bring without having to fulfil formal obligations. What 
kind of informal obligations the party attachment incurs is a thorny subject 


far beyond the scope of this study. 


Councillors, it was argued, are broadly representative of the population in 
socio-economic, political and occupational characteristics, less so in terms 
of ethnicity and place of origin and quite unrepresentative in terms of sex. 
The data on non-elected candidates does little to alter this judgement though 
it does show that attachment to the community may be an important consider- 
ation in electing local councillors. Elected candidates had a significantly 
higher incidence of being born in the region, the province and the country 
than did non-elected candidates. Political connections with the Conservative 
party also seemed to be important. The influence of Progressive Conservative 
councillors is probably exaggerated by the fact that the rural voice tends 

to be stronger on the basis of fewer people needing to elect a rural rather 
than an urban representative - the Progressive Conservative Parry having a 


strong rural base. 


Finances and Campaign Assistance 


The systematic study of municipal elections and the amount and kind of finan- 
cing involved is a largely neglected area of political investigation. The 
only comprehensive Ontario study known to this writer is a study undertaken 
for the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto (Robarts Commission) in 
1976. That study undertook the survey of sitting council members only and 
did not investigate the campaigns of candidates. In order to gain a real- 
istic assessment of campaign expenditures and the importance of sources of 
finance, a much more extensive investigation would be required than was 
possible in this survey which tried to cover so much other ground. Also it 
would be important to conduct studies over a series of elections since at 
any one time the number of incumbents might be high and the Toronto and 
other studies have shown that incumbency is a significant advantage in being 


elected. 


We have already mentioned that running for local office is a strongly per- 
sonal matter and depends to a considerable degree on the individual effort 
and initiative of the prospective candidate. To the degree that a consid- 
erable amount of money might be required to run a campaign, this puts those 
candidates who have large private resources or access to support from friends 
and associations at a considerable advantage. The data obtained shows that 


amount of money spent on election campaigns varies from quite small sums 


the 
of less than $50.00 to a high over $10,000.00, depending on the nature of the 
municipality and the office being contested. Those running in a large and 


diverse constituency usually spent far more money —- Mayors, controllers in 
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Hamilton and aldermen running in large city wards. As one would expect, less 
money was spent in the smaller municipalities, especially the more rural Town- 
ships of Glanbrook and Flamborough. The details can be seen in the following 


table. 


‘ 


TABLE 41 


Campaign Expenditures for Council Members by Municipality 


Amount Spent in Dollars 


SL 101 ise 301 501 1001 3001 


Municipality -50 100 150 300 500 1000 3000 LOZ OOO 10,000+ 
Ancaster (0) il it 2 2 il O O (0) 
Dundas aL (0) O 3 3 2 O O O 
Flamborough 4 1 0 iL ik ak O O O 
Glanbrook il i 3 il. O @) O O O 
Hamilton O O O O O 3 10 4 4 
Stoney Creek 10) oO HS =) ZL. ie) ml 10) 10) 
TOTAL 5 3 5 LS 7 7, deal 4 4 


Questionnaire: Section VIII, Question 9 (Page 16). 


Averaging these expenditures to produce an average figure for each municipality 

is somewhat misleading since in some municipalities where there were acclamations 
or no serious contest for the mayoralty some candidates spent virtually nothing. 
The figure for the mayoralty candidates is usually substantially higher than 

the otners anGd binas Canlwproduce a Gisteoriing ebiect, Particularly 2 the couneu! 
is small. Nothwithstanding these caveats, the averages produced for each munici- 
pality doe give a broad indication of expenditures in each municipality. In order 
of magnitude they are as follows: Hamilton - $6000.00, Stoney Creek - $393.00, 
Daindase— soo TOO, Ancaster — Sols. 00) Pilambponough — si94.00, Glanbrook — Sl46- 008 


The above table and the averages of expenditures for each municipality permit 
several generalizations. The sums expended in Hamilton are of a much greater 
magnitude than for any other municipality, though one must keep in mind that 
the cost of running for Board of Control and Mayor substantially increases 
the average. Nonetheless, even the lowest reported figures for Hamilton 
amount to over $500.00 and the largest category is in the $100 —- $2000 range 
which can be assumed to be the average figure for an aldermanic contest. 
the more urbanized suburbs of Stoney Creek, Ancaster and Dundas, inore is expended 
than in the more rural municipalities of Flamborough and Glanbrook. Again, 
population numbers and less personal familiarity can be presumed to be the 
factors which necessitate higher expenditures. Though Dundas is the only 
municipality that has at-large elections, it does not have the highest expen- 
ditures. This may be accounted for by the number of incumbents running in 

Dundas and by the fact that Stoney Creek's average is influenced by one high 
expenditure exceeding $1000.00. 
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A comparison of the unsuccessful candidates’ expenditures with those of 
elected councillors shows that the broad pattern of expenditures is the same. 
Unfortunately the data is not sufficiently detailed in terms of a large enough 
sample in each municipality to permit a detailed breakdown by municipality. 
The breakdown which shows the broad trends between Hamilton and the rest is 


set out in the following table. 


TABLE 42 


Comparison of Campaign Expenditures Councillors and 
Unsuccessful Candidates in Hamilton and 
All Other Municipalities in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Amount Spent in Dollars 


Under 50 50-100 201-3500 501-1000 “Tool 3000 sv00F. 


Elected) Hamilton O O O 10 8 
Members) The Rest 5 3 DY 4 at O 
Unsuccessful) Hamilton 1 2 8 5 14 5 
Members ) The Rest 1 6 9 2 4 (0) 
Sub-totals Hamilton ih 2 8 8 24 aS 

The Rest 6 9 36 6 5 0 
TOTAL i, Tah 44 It 29 nS 


The above table makes evident a few interesting conclusions. Some of the 
defeated candidates in the Hamilton contest spent very little in relation to 
the average sums spent in that contest. No one who was elected in Hamilton 
spent less than $500.00 whereas 11 unsuccessful candidates report that they 
spent under $500.00. It may be concluded that their candidacies were fairly 
hopeless and that a certain minimum amount of funds is essential in an 
electoral contest in a large city. 


A sizable proportion of defeated candidates in Hamilton (66%) spent just as 
much as those who were elected. The odds are that in order to Overcome the 
advantages of incumbency (being better known, having performed services to 

constituents) challengers would have to spend as much, if not more, to get 

elected. 


Though the data is a little thin, it also appears that challengers have to 
spend more money than incumbents if they wish to get elected in the other 
municipalities. Four challengers reported spending more than $1000.00 which 
exceeds all but one of the incumbent's expenditures. 


Where does this money to finance candidates! campaigns come from? Who 
donates this money and in what amounts? Most respondents were fairly open 
in answering these questions though the precision in giving details was 


lacking due to reliance on memories. 
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It appears that the individualistic and personalized campaigns are reflected 

in the mode of financing. The bulk of money spent by the overwhelming majority 
of candidates was their own money. Only those running fairly high cost cam- 
paigns for the higher level offices such as Mayor or Controller in Hamilton 

and Mayor or Regional Councillor in the outer fringe seemed to raise a substan- 
tial amount from donations and even in these cases it was not an inevitable 
rule; some of them underwrote a good proportion of the costs. 59% (39) of 
councillors and 66% (45) of defeated candidates reported that they paid 100% 

of their costs. 20% of councillors and 10% of defeated candidates reported 
getting up to 50% of their campaign costs from donations. It would appear 

then that the candidates who were elected found it slightly easier to get 
donations than those who were not elected. 


No extensive analysis of the nature of donations is possible because only the 
most general inquiries were made about what is regarded as a sensitive area 
by many local politicians. It is also not possible to enter into specific 
details without infringing on the assurances given of individual confidenti- 
ality. The majority of donations reported were quite small ($10 - $25) and 
were given by a limited number of people - usually friends and acquaintances. 
An exception to this is those candidates who were sponsored by organized 
interest groups and established institutional associations. Those sponsored 
candidates indicated that they were induced to run by those sponsors who 

then put up a good proportion of their costs. Such candidates are a small 
minority but this phenomenon is interesting since it demonstrates the exis- 
tence of a "new type" of politics which contrasts with the dominant individu- 
alistic style to which we have previously alluded. Another type of campaign 
about which few details are available is that which cost a substantial sum 

- some thousands of dollars. In this campaign there were a number of larger 
donations but it is useless to speculate as to who gave this money and what 


thelG MOtivatrTons were. 


The limited information gained from this survey did reveal a few basic 
perspectives on electoral financing at the local level. In rural areas, 
money seems less important than having good ties to the community and gaining 
some kind of prominence through contacts and reputation in the community. 

In the city and suburbs, there is less community Knowledge and more anonymity; 
as a result the spending of money to publicize one's campaign is more neces- 
Since there are few organized associations willing to donate money 


sary. 
it helps if a prospective candidate has 


and work for a candidate's election, 
some means. Without means,a candidate needs some associational and group 
help to get elected. The isolated loner who tries to run a campaign with 

few resources is fighting an uphill battle in getting elected, particularly 
in a big city ward. In .the smaller community, it is easier for an individual 
as such to work his way through voluntary activities to some public recog- 
nition and hence get elected to the council. 

A conclusion which can be drawn from this as it affects a choice between a 
one-tier and a two-tier system is that a one-tier system would change the 
electoral format to resemble more closely the style of the present City of 


Hamilton. Even if council were ‘to be enlarged, it is probable that the wards 


would be quite large and substantial resources would be needed to run for 
election. This implies that candidates would have to be well-off or have 
substantial backers. These substantial backers may be people who have interests 
to protect or special interest groups who wish to see representatives elected 
sympathetic to their cause. It seems inevitable that in a one-tier system a 

more Organized, better financed form of politics will supercede a form of politics 
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which now prevails across a large sector of the Region in which the individual 
alone finances and initiates his campaign without searching for widespread 


support and backing beforehand. 


Other Electoral Issues 


The fact that councillors run at the local municipality level and sit ona 
lower-tier municipality has a profound effect on their orientation to their 
role as a representative and the way in which they relate to the electorate. 
Earlier in this study we noted that regional councillors were likely to 
concentrate more on their local than their regional duties and also that 
councillors felt that the electorate had a poor comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of the Region. If there is one way in which the public can be educated 
to focus and comprehend regional issues, it should be through the electoral 
campaign. The lack of direct election to the regional council seems to affect 
the significance of regional issues in the campaign. All candidates' responses 
indicated that regional issues did not get as great a prominence as did local 
matters in their campaigns; the relative significance can be judged from the 


following table. 


TABLE 43 


Importance of Regional and Local Issues in 1976 Election Campaign 


Issues Concentrated on in Campaign 


Local, Mainly 
Small Same Regional, 
Mainly Attention Regional, Some Mainly 
Local: to Region as Local Local Regional 
Councillors 37 (56%) 8 (L223) TOs HOF . Se) te) O 


Defeated Candidates Ssy (Sls Se) ARE GN aes) A CS (ORB)) IL (CU 5) BEA AS) 


Questionnaire: Section Vill, Question 17 (Page 18). ; " 


The difference between elected councillors and defeated candidates in their 
emphases on local as opposed to regional matters is so slight as to be insuf- 
ficient to cause any discernment of a dil rerence a wher mucmiudes. 


Council members were requested to give their opinion on the length of the term 
of office. A significant majority, 44% (6/3) favoured a three-year term, with 
19 (29%) preferring the present two-year term. Two (3%) actually wanted a four- 
year term. There seems to be a definite stand against the short two-year term, 
though no questions were asked to probe councillors' opinions further on this 
subject. The greater preference for a longer term was expressed by Hamilton 
councillors, 20 (95%) for a three-year term. 


With regard to the form of elections, a large majority of councillors favour 
direct elections to the regional councs 1 though from their explanation it seems 


clear that different councillors understood different things from this question. 

Hamilton councillors felt this meant election by wards to a Single-—Erer councs! . 

The fringe minicipalities largely seem to feel direct election is what 

eh y have now with the regional exanbnove lillie) Vey. ing elected at large. The PLODPOES 

tions on the question are 55 (83%) for direct, 9 (13.5%) against it anda 2 (3.03) 

don't know. This question must be regarded as ambiguous and not really a valid 
Pa { = 


oVavGllear opiniom On stints issues 
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The preference of Hamilton for a single-member constituency with direct 
election is demonstrated by the response to the question on multi versus 
single-member wards; 14 (67%) of Hamilton members chose single-member wards 
whereas a majority in all other.municipalities prefer multi-member consti- 
tuencies for election to the region based on existing municipal boundaries. 
This is one more indication of the completely contrasting philosophies of 
the Hamilton and outer fringe municipalities on the format for a regional 
government. 


The division of opinion on government format is reflected in opinions on 
the election of the regional chairman, as has already been shown in Table 
32 on page 46. Of those who objected to direct election of the regional 
chairman by the populace, most cited the cost of a region-wide election as 
the main problem. The difficulty of running a regional election should not 
be substantially different from that which the present mayor of Hamilton 
encounters. The other concern of those opposed to direct election was the 
matter of council accountability. This relates to the broad question of 
executive leadership and how this is to be manufactured. 


The 12% who had an "other" opinion largely supported council election of 

the chairman but with the proviso that the chairman should run for a consti- 
tuency as in the parliamentary model and not be an outsider or one divorced 
from an electoral responsibility once having been elected chairman. 
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CHAPTER X 


Conclusions 


In this study an attempt has ‘been made to outline some of the chief 
characteristics of elected officials in Hamilton-Wentworth and also 
to present a broad picture of some of their attitudes about the oper= 
ation of regional government. From this background information, a 
few basic observations have been made about the nature of politics in 


the Region. 


While it is clear that politics may in many ways be all-important 
(the issues outlined by the Review Commission tend to confirm this), 
one must be restrained in arriving at very definite conclusions which 
may be beyond the capability of the data to support. This study is 
after all requesting councillors to give opinions on subjects in which 
they themselves may have strong biases, or to present facts for which 
they have to rely on a sometimes hazy recall. A thorough going poli- 
tical study would necessarily require more time and staff than was 
available for this study to verify and broaden impressions turned up 
by the survey. The survey is an excellent means of sampling systema- 
tically the outlook of councillors and may be less subject to bias 
than the ad hoc collecting of impressions which is often a substitute 


for real research by the media and even government task forces. 


What this study may have enabled one to do is to suggest what some of 
the principal political questions involving Hamilton-Wentworth Region 
are and discuss their implications. It is up to the Review Commission 
to consider the answers to these questions and make specific recommen- 


dations. 


The questions which occur to the author as he reviews the findings of 
the study are as follows. 


1. Are the problems of accountability, accessibility and 
comprehensibility of the government and the political 
process peculiar to Hamilton-Wentworth, to restructured 
governments in general or are they endemic in local 
governments? 


2. Are the political problems due to a serious structural 
flaw in the system which can be altered by structural 
tinkering or revamping or dismantling the whole system, 
or are they to some extent problems Gf /Ehe Erane: cio 
which many drastic political changes give rise to? 


3. Can the diverse political styles and asprratione of the 
various municipalities which constitute the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region be reconciled to one another or, like 
a marriage on the rocks, is divorce inevitable? 


4. If the Region is to continue as a unit would some of the 
difficulties alluded to above be best dealt with ina 
Single-tier system or a two-tier system or some other 
solution? If one or the other system is preferred, should 
the electoral system be adjusted to recognize factors not 
perhaps given sufficient weight by the present system? 
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5. While a number of theoretical alternatives may seem 
desirable as options for Hamilton-Wentworth, what are 
the constraints imposed on potential solutions by the 
internal politics of Hamilton-Wentworth, by the limits 
to which the Province will go in terms of undoing pre- 
vious policy directions or deviating from what has now 
become an established format for restructured govern- 
ments, and by the needs to persist with existing policies 
which may have proven to be sound and desirable under 
the present structure? 


In these conclusions, the author will try to indicate how the study find- 
ings may have shed some light on these questions. 


1. Accountability, Accessibility and Comprehensibility 


Many of the complaints commonly made about the lack of effective partici- 
patory democracy at the local level almost implies that an active and 
informed citizenry pressing their claims upon their representatives is the 
norm and that somehow we have lost this ideal by unnecessarily complicating 
the arrangements. The Review Commission is admonished to magically find 


its way back to the state of bliss. 


If we read comments from many different places relating to many different 
forms of local government, a repetition of the same findings occurs. The 
following comments are representative and typical of the views and findings 
OM accountability and participation in local ‘politics. 


mhe Most signiticant’ point veo “enierge: from this discussion is 
how limited is the informational input from large numbers of 
groups and individuals. Political participation, whether 
through elections or in more active forms, is much lower in 
teocal” political’ lite than a7 Stake or wational politucs...« 
Not only is individual participation somewhat low, but the 
institutional and organizational devices for presenting 
interests are also not as well developed at_the local level 
as they are at higher levels of government. 


We have seen the emergence into a dominating role of the offi- 
Cial, the professional basing his claim to a place in the 
policy-making sun not on representativeness but on expertise. 
He and the politician now rule as a duumvirate....While this 
highly problematic relationship is uneasily worked out, mean- 
while the overwhelming majority of citizens continue to have 
an almost totally inactive role. Attempts on the part of 
ordinary citizens, consumers of services, "community activists", 
people affected by planning policies, to acquire a voice in 

the political process that affects them, involve them, among 
other things, in assaults upon a long and durable tradition. 


10 Robert L. Lineberry & Ira Sharkansky, Urban Politics and Public Policy, 


Second Hartron (New York, Harper and Row, 1974), p. 93. This Bs one 

of the best known American texts on the question of urban policy-making. 
el W. Harvey Cox, Cities: ‘The Public Dimension, (London, Penyuin Books, 

PS7 6) On oSe) Alecibish view on the. lack of input of Gikizens in 


ff-Maud, local government in Britain. 


contemporary, post-Redcliff se 
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The first text of any governmental structure in a democratic 
political system is the extent to which it attracts the 
interest and involvement of those people who it is supposed 
to serve. Indeed the legitimacy of a local system of repr- 
sentative self-government is bound to be a function of the 
participation it invokes from those who are affected by the 
decisions taken within it. The most serious failing of the 
existing structure of local government in Essex County is in 
this failure to establish the legitimacy of local government 
institutions as the effective spokesmen for local interests. 
This inadequacy is reflected in the difficulty of attracting 
a representative group of people to seek local office, the 
relative indifference of the local electors to local govern- 
ment affairs and the absence from the political scene of any 
organized groups of citizens scrutinizing and community in 
any systematic fashion on local government matters. 


The political responsiveness of municipal councils has also 
become more difficult to ensure as an increasing number of 
issues confront them on which opinion is divided. Conflict 
and controversy over the assumption of new responsibilities, 
particularly in such areas as urban renewal, public housing, 
urban planning, and mass transit, are becoming more and more 
a feature of municipal government, particularly in the larger 
cities, and the non-partisan tradition of Canadian municipal 
politics can no longer be considered adequate.... 


Under the present system of individual contention there can 

be as many programs as there are candidates, making it dif- 
ficult to ameliorate some of the more pressing urban problems. 
Tt also becomes difficult for the voter to assess the counci- 
llors performance when each can plead that he was unable to 
secure adoption for the courses of action he advocates because 
of the oppostion of other members of council. The voter can 
more appropriately assess the councillor's performances and 
hold them accountable if they have been elected as a group on 
the basis of a declared program.1t 


The critics of local government whose views are expressed above all find 
a decided lack of responsiveness in local government institutions. It 
does not seem to make much difference whether they are referring to 
unreformed structures as are Robert Lineberry and Peter Silcox or to 
reorganized structures as is Harvey Cox. 


The assumption of many of the critics in Hamilton-Wentworth is that the 

lack of responsiveness and accountability arises out of the unnecessary 
complexity and confusion of a two-tier system (the Hamilton view) or, 

because of the vast size of the Region and its population and the stripping 
away of the plowers and influence of elected officials in small local muni- 
Cipalities, the removal of the main base of intluence to a Gistame and 
faceless bureaucracy (the other municipalities" view). To accept uncritically 


i Peter Silcox, Commissioner, Essex County Local Government Restructuring 
Study, (Windsor, Final Report, dune, 1976); pi 61. 

13 Thomas J. Plunkett, Urban Canada and its Government: A Study of Municipal 
Organization, (Toronto, Macmillan of Canada, 1968), pp. 73-74. 
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either of these views is to believe in the possibility of a return of the 
original bliss of an idealized local democracy. Would not the unanimity 
of such a diverse group of critics as was quoted above lead us to suspect 
that there is something more profoundly wrong with local government than 
is suggested in the comments made in the survey? 


In the original assessment of the Steele Commission on conditions in 
Hamilton-Wentworth, there was an emphasis on the necessity for a wider 
approach to planning and land use and on developing other major services 
such as housing, transit and piped services on a region-wide basis. They 
felt that, with fifteen municipal governments and seventy appointed spe- 
Cial purpose boards and commissions, there could be no overall approach to 


the area. 


The Steele Commission never really examined the political implications of 
suggesting such a major policy role for a new regional government. The 
provisions for a council were very much conditioned by demands based on 
accustomed procedures within a traditional county council framework which 
has itself been a notable failure in stimulating public input and devel- 
oping mechanisms for accountability and responsibility. 


Regional policies and long run programs need to be the main preoccupation 
of representatives elected to the Regional Council if the kind of respon- 
Sible policy-making we have discussed is to be given a chance to develop. 
Our analysis of the work of the present Regional Council suggests that 

only the chairman seems to have this kind of outlook. Most regional coun- 
cillors emphasize local issues over regional issues during their elections; 
they spend more time on local than regional issues and their view of regional 
issues is conditioned by their primary allegiance to and membership on 
Ehetelown Vocals Councils hen wsidithicult EO see howl a better regional focus 
can develop with this type of regional representative system. The division 
of attention between local and regional matters detracts from a serious 
interest in and attention to long-range regional policies. This situation 
tends to play into the hands of those whose task it is to focus on the 
Region, notably the chairman, the coordinator and the department heads, 
giving them the utimately dominant influence. Since nine of these are 
elected by the people and have to explain their actions to them, where is 
the responsibility and accountability? 


The regional policy focus is inevitably going to become the fundamental key 
to future developments in the Region. Therefore, it would appear that some 
means needs to be found whereby elected officials concern themselves mainly 


with such problems and seek a political mandate on the basis of their efforts 


in bide Grea: if this body wishes the public to focus upon it, then it must 
be more open. It must stimulate group activity to focus upon it by means 

of consultations, advisory committees and innovative public relations tech- 
niques. Politicization must be seen as a goal to be counted and fostered 
and not something to be avoided. Eventually it is to be hoped groups and 
factions might emerge whose interests in regional policy are related to some 


philosophy of development or quality of life; such groups are likely to be 
able to supercede the present cleavages based upon territorial defensiveness 
which is quite destructive in terms of promoting a regional, overview. The 
idea of programmatic groups negd not imply support of political party 


activities on traditional lines; groups and factions could be strictly local 


as they are in metropolitan areas such as Vancouver and Montreal. 
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2. Problems of the Transition 


Experience in other parts of Ontario indicates that the joining together 
of a more rural county with a nearly metropolis, formerly a separated 
city, is a process which is régarded with suspicion and hostility by the 
rural and small town councils. In“the first’ place; it amplaesathe elim- 
ination of a unit of government which has existed for over one hundred 
years and, however artificial it was to begin with, it acquired some 
meaning as a community as generations lived and died there. The winding 
up of a unit of government also implies the eradication of many political 
careers as larger consolidated units replace a number of smaller units, 
thus requiring fewer council members. Our data shows that councillors 
are overwhelmingly from the Hamilton-Wentworth area; many have been in 
office a long time and are tenacious defenders of their locality. The 
Majority state that the main satisfaction they derived from being in 
municipal office is serving their community and the standing which it 
gives them. Can it be expected that such individuals will readily accept 


their merger into a different system? 


The transformation of a county into a region also involves the replace- 
ment of a small, somewhat traditional administrative structure by a high 
powered, efficient bureaucracy in which many of the key parts are held 

by former administrators from the city or perhaps experienced go-getters 
from other areas. As the whole pace and style of the operation of govern- 
ment changes, it is clear that some councillors yearn for a return to the 


Old ways. 


The council itself will now be a blend of representatives from small 
municipalities and representatives from the big city. There is a complete 
contrast in their work loads and in the demands made upon them. The big 
city representatives feel the pressure of heavy work loads; as a result, 
they wish to accomplish work expeditiously, without wasting time. They 
are impatient of procedures which cause delays or excessive negotiations. 
Council to the big city people means a body where a majority can enforce 
its policies and not deal in the type of bargaining among municipalities 


common to county councils. 


There is, therefore, a contrast in expectations of government which gives 
rise to demands for change. Hamilton wants “Representation by Population" 
or a One-tier system to bring its automatic majority to bear to arrive at 
quick decisions. The other municipalities want parity of representation 
or some means whereby they can stall or veto a Hamilton initiative through 
their local councils having to be consulted about major policy decisions. 


As was mentioned before, the political process which enables this polar- 
ization to be averted or softened is one which can be construed as being 
desirable. To some extent one might hope that the phenomenon of political 
generations will assist the process of developing a non-polarized regional 
view. As politicians who lived through the transition to the new system 
retire, new representatives will be elected to replace them. If their 


experience is within the Region and if their electoral experience forces 
them to take a different perspective, one would hope that a new type of 
regional representative will emerge who will still be expected to speak 
for and look after the interests of his constituents but who hopefully 
wilJ, through his regional socialization, see the broad needs of the Region 


and how his locality fits into them. 
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This review occurs at a time when the transition has not had time to occur; 
therefore, it is really unfair to assess regional potential in policy- 
making so soon after the establishment of Hamilton-Wentworth. It will also 
take a good many years of readjustment of the Province to regional govern- 
ments to fully establish just what the scope of policy-making allowed to 
the municipalities will be. Regional representatives must be allowed to 

to grow to meet the challenge. The Commissicn should consider how the 
regional representative can be helped to grow. 


3, Diverse Political Styles 


The contrast between Hamilton and the other municipalities has been dwelt 
on at sufficient length with regard to work load, aspirations and views of 
regional government above and in the main body of the study to make it 
unnecessary to repeat those points here. The question is, are these dif- 
ferences so serious as to seriously jeopardize any future political arrange- 


ment among them? 


A major difficulty in seeking an accommodation has been the political 
balance. Hamilton has seventeen representatives on a regional council of 
twenty-seven, but it has three-quarters of the population. This is a 
serious imbalance. The presence in the Region of Burlington and Grimsby 
would have helped offset the preponderance of Hamilton, but it was not to 
be and it is doubtful if it is politically realistic to seek it now. 


The best hope would seem to be that a future system would emphasize Hamilton 
as a grouping of neighbourhoods and not as a unified city. A form of rep- 
resentation which emphasized one's attachment to a locality and also the 
Region would enable the Region to be viewed not as Hamilton versus other 
municipalities but perhaps as representatives having commen views of a 
regional perspective from all across the Region. 


There is no question that a solution which diminishes the proportionate 
representation of suburban and rural areas is going to be bitterly contested. 
Any rearrangement would, therefore, have to consider having an electoral 
formula which gave a greater weight to sparsely populated areas as does 
the federal parliamentary formula. One can be reasonably sure that the 
suburbs will grow more rapidly than Hamilton itself in population terms. 


a She Tier oF Two-T ery, 


In the review of potential formats for a future local government system 
in Hamilton-Wentworth, a number of theoretical alternatives were outlined. 
What political realism dictates, will be discussed in the next section; 
here the. discussion will be confined to one-tier or two-tier. 


The opposition to a one-tier system comes almost completely from outside 
Hamilton; these arguments are based on the important considerations of 
accessibility, accountability and knowledge of local conditions. There 
is also the idea that people in the local community can become involved 
in running many of their own concerns; this particularly applies to 
cultural and recreational matters, but it also applies to some services 
such as volunteer fire brigades, local planning matters and garbage collec- 
tion. If we accept the validity of these arguments, do we not have-to 
accept the continuance of local municipalities and a two-tier system? 
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The values of local responsiveness and local participation seem to be 
too important to cast aside in favour of the one big city government. 
Perhaps what is needed is to extend the values which are so highly 
prized into the City of Hamilton and establish councils for districts 
and areas within the City. The units which have been created under 
regional government have been consolidations of many former units of 
local government to achieve optimum size using service criteria as the 
basis. If a reversion to the smaller units occurred with numerous 
councils emphasizing more participation, it might be possible to create 
a lower-tier which is highly responsive to genuinely local issues. 
These councils might cede functions to the Region for which there was 
a genuine need for area-wide planning and coordination but would have 
a budget to carry on its own activities at the local level. 


Councillors generally expressed a strong feeling for the necessity of 
having a liaison between the two levels of government, which seems to 
imply to many that the regional councillor really be an integral part 
of the lower-tier council, which as we have suggested derogates from 
his/her regional perspective. A regional councillor could in fact 
carry out a liaison function with a lower-tier council without really 
being a fully-fledged member of it. The practice in Niagara is for 
many regional councillors who are elected directly to attend local 
council meetings and discuss issues which have a wider regional impact. 


If the Region was constituted as a region of genuine communities and 
neighbhourhoods, the regional electoral system might best reflect this 
by making each neighbourhood a single electoral constituency. The 
ideal is to make the regional councillor a central figure in his neigh- 
bourhood and to entrust to him the task of relating community concerns 
to the overall regional programs and policies. 


5. Constraints upon Potential Solutions 


The regional government reform in Ontario has had a definite objective 
noted in provincial government policy related to those aims which we 
discussed with relation to the previous local government review report 
of Commissioner, Donald Steele. Once having linked cities with their 
hinterlands with the objectives of producing firmer control of urban 
development, better integration of areal services and a fairer distri- 
bution of tax revenues, it seems inconceivable that the Province will 
countenance any policy which would serve to set back any of these objec- 
tives. The opinions of a majority of councillors would seem to reflect 
an acceptance of this; whether they are enthusiastic about the present 
system or not they seem to feel there is no going back. 


As far as the Province is concerned, a single-tier system would seem 
entirely feasible if the political acceptability in the Region seemed 
not to pose any hazards for the provincial government. The prescription 
of a single tier in Timmins and Thunder Bay are precedents for this type 
of decision. However, the complete hostility of the former Wentworth 
County area to complete integration of all existing municipalities into 
one system is a political factor which would seem to make implementation 


of such a solution, one that would encounter a storm of opposition. 
Given the present cautious mood of the Province with regard to the 
question of local government reform, it must be questioned whether the 


Province would give the support to any such drastic solution. 
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On the other hand, there is the obvious discontent with the existing 
system and the basic problem of its lack of accountability. The desire 
of Hamilton itself for the simplicity of a one-tier system is also a 
political pressure to be reckoned with. It, therefore, appears that 

one is basically left with the alternatives of attempting to make the 
regional government a strong, recognizable unit with clear lines of 
political accountability and also of trying to retain valuable elements 
of the existing lower-tier system. On grounds of political feasibility, 
any projected solution would seem to have to fall within these parameters. 
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Hamilton, Ontario 1971 Census of Canada 


Hamilton 


No. Characteristics Metropolitan Area Total 
1 TOTAL POPULATION .. 498,510 309,180 
Birthplace and Immigration: 
ae Born in Canada’ 0.0% Wien tie wae are OO Cae 365,565 215,810 
ats Born Outside Canada eee e eee eee 132,945 93,375 
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Syn SAAT Masta tala ranvanaie ara eyemmters siefe’efacaiay eters ata) nyalieys cai 5,635 4,395 
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/ 
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Language Most Often Spoken at Home: 
28. Jeg ve lb =) oly aie air on PhO oc AG CO OOS 437g OS 258,370 
29%. FL) REN GO ery OHI OCR EPG CIC Oe IG CIEE OOS OIL EO 4,120 2,960 
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Hamilton-Wentworth Region Review Commission 


STUDY OF POLITICAL LIFE IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH REGION 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils 


POSITION f 


1. What publicly elected position or positions do you presently hold? 
a) Position b) Municipality 


2. Please indicate any publicly elected position(s) you have held and the periods 
during which you have held them: 
reOm os sO. 29 


from 19 a BOO Le i 


from 19 a Ako 19 = 


3. Have you ever held appointed positions in municipal government prior to being 
elected? Please list with dates. 


COUNCILLOR'S WORK LOAD 


1.: Would you Consider your Municipal duties to be a part-time or a, £ull—-tine 


occupation: 
b) £fudtil—time 


a) part-time 


2. How many hours per week, on an average, would you estimate that you spend on all 


duties related in any way to being a municipal official? ‘ 7 


For members of Area Councils (for local council responsibilities). Could you 


a) 
give a rough estimate of the average number of hours per month you devote to 


the following aspects of council duties: 


Council meetings, attendance preparation) ) |) 
Committee meetings, attendance preparation 
Preparation ~/ 


Boards and commissions, attendance 


Ad hoc committees and public meetings 


Dealing with citizens' problems _ _ oS - maa 


Social and ceremonial duties - 


Conferring with municipal staff 


Other ; — = en! 


FCOntE. 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


2. 


INOh. 


For members of Regional Councils (for regional council responsibilithes). 


b) 
Could you give a rough estimate of the average number of hours per month you 


devote to the following aspects of council duties: 


Council meetings, attendance preparation 
Committee meetings, attendance preparation ‘ 
preparation 


Boards and comnissions, attendance 
ad hoc comnittees and public meetings 
Dealing with citizens' problems 


Social and ceremonial duties fi 


Conferring with municipal staff ets 


Other 


Are there any of the duties listed above which you consider to be unnecessarily 
time consuming? Could you provide details? 


Are there any of the duties listed above which you would like to be able to spend 


more time on? Could you provide details? 


Do you feel that any of the boards, commissions or’ committees could be eliminated 
without either a loss of efficiency or less democratic control? 


Yes ; No DK Which boards, commissions or committees? 


Do you feel the work-load of your council duties warrants council work being a ful 
time occupation? Yes No DK : 


Would you become a full-time councillor if the pay was adequate? Yes 


No DK 


If yes, what would be an adequate pay level? 


Would the difficulty of resuming your full-time occupation deter you from giving ii 


up for a period as a full-time elected GEiiLetal? Tes No ee) < 


Would you say that your present occupation is one which allows you a large degree 
of freedom and flexibility to attend to your municipal duties? 


Please give details 


Yes ; No DK 


Does the burden of elected office combined with occupational and private demands 
DK 


create a sense of frustration for you? Yes No 


Please specify the nature of some of these frustrations: 


aaa f CONS 


On the other side of the coin what satisfactions do you get from the Pe, ee 
of your municipal duties, please specify: 


It is sometimes suggested that members of local councils need more help to enable 
them to be more effective. Would you please rate the importance of the following: 


Somewhat Not No 
Important Important © Important Comment 


coll to Members of Area and nd Regional Councils (cont.) a 


a) Secretarial help 


b) Research Assistance 


| c) An office in the municipal 
buildings 


d) More comprehensive reports 
on policy questions 


e) Higher remuneration and/or 
expenses for municipal office 


£) Orientation sessions for new 
council members 


Pine hte seers Ole types jor assictance you, would, find helpful? Give details. — 


14. Does your commitment to municipal duties allow you any spare time to read 


generally about government problems and potential future developments? Yes 


No _ 7 i? yes, about how many hours per week do you spend. ‘Specify, ..— 


15. In reading about general local government issues, which of the following are you 


most likely to consult. Rank the first three. 


amilton Spectator i # Other Local Newspapers — Globe and Mail © 


Ontario Government Reports Civic Magazines (please specify) 


Other (please specify) aa eae ae a a ans ae ee 


bout new ideas relating to local government problems which of the 


16. In learning a 
Seuel< elovey shupetcne, yelpacteiare 


following are the most important. 


Special Training Courses 


Conferences . ee, pe : 7 
Presentations by Municipal Staff b Purther Education Courses ae 
Provincial Officials  __ Citizen Groups _ 5 

Provi tal Reports Other - 


° /fcont - 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 4 


17. Do you feel you have sufficient opportunities to discuss either current problems 
or new programs with municipal staff members? Yes No DK | 


18. Is your contact with other council members largely through official occasions or 
do you have ample opportunity for informal discussions. 


a) largely official contacts 


b) mainly official, some informal contacts 


c) considerable informal contacts 


19. Would you welcome more opportunities for informal discussions with other council 
members? YeS —_ No DK 


III REMUNERATION AND RESOURCES 


| 


Does this include expenses? Yes No If yes, what proportion of | 


1. What is your total remuneration for your municipal duties? 


this is for expenses? 


If no, what allowances are made for expenses? Specify. 


4 


2. Do you consider the amount you get paid adequate, less than adequate, more than f 
adequate for the job. 


a) adequate 
b) more than adequate > | 
c) less than adequate Oe 
3. Do you get additional payment for sitting on a board or committee? Specify. L 
4. Are you satisfied with the present machinery for the establishment of elected 
representatives’ salaries? Yes No DK J. DE no, what 
alternative machinery would you propose? 


IV PUBLIC CONTACTS 


government issues. Could you give an approximate average of the number of con- 
tacts (telephone calls, letters and personal contacts) which you have with citize 
in a we ek . 


1. We would like to know about the extent of your contacts with citizens over local | 
r 


2. Could you assess the proportion of contacts which relate to each of the following: 
a) complaints about municipal services = s 
b) requests for information 
Cc) requests for wpport for yroup or individual sections ] 
a) bequests bos help shack late to other levels of government 


ee to Members of Areas and Regional Councils (cont.) 


| 


= 
4 


2 


3. Are there any groups, organizations or individuals which you hear from more than 
others. (please specify) 


4. Are there some groups and organizations or individuals which you regard as helpful 
and constructive and others which you feel are not (please specify): 


helpful : = 


not helpful ae a ay 


5. What opportunities does your council provide for citizens, groups and organizations 
to make their views known to you? (please specify) 


be Do you 2eel at necessary to take any particular steps to assist citizens to contact 
local government? Yes No 


If yes, please specify : = 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


1. Before the creation of the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Government what were your 
feelings about the provincial program to restructure local governments? 


a) strongly im favour _ da). strongy against... = 

b) moderately in favour _ : e) undecided 

c) moderately against 
2. Since the implementation of restructing in Hamilton-Wentworth how do you feel about 

the regional government system now? 

a). 4d em strongly in favour of it 

b) I am moderately in favour of it 


am somewhat critical of it 


iE ten Soa 
a). SE aim very -cratical Gr 1t 
a0 


am undecided 


3. Looking broadly at the performances of the regional government in Hamilton- 
Wentworth since 1974 what would you say are its accomplishments? _ E+ 


—foant. 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


4. 


ae 


6. 


Looking broadly at the performance of the regional government in Hamilton- 


6. 


Wentworth since 1974, what would you say are its failings? 

In the next few years what would you say are the basic problems with which Hamilto 

Wentworth Regional Council has to come to grips? A = 
= ; 

Do you favour a one—-tier, two-tier, or some other type of government structure in 

the Hamilton-Wentworth Region? 

One-tier (abolition of lower tier and absorption of their functions by the 

region) oo 

Two-tier (continuation of existing system) <> = 

Uncecided —_— 

Other (spéecity) 6 ; : a 7 

Why? ee aa. i = ie 


} 


| 7. 


2 


LO. 


A Pe es 


BSS 


fucetSonnatre to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


Do you favour a system of direct elections to the regional council? 


Yes No DK 


If yes, do you feel that members should be elected from multi-member 
constituencies based on existing area municipalities or by single member wards 
which have no necessary relationship to existing municipalities but which would 
recognize communities which predated regional government? 


a) Multi-member constituencies > 


b) Single-member wards Z 


If no in number 7, why not? : ees 


If yes in number 7, why? 


How should the Regional Chairman be chosen; should he/she be elected by the 
regional council, elected at large by the regional electorate or some other 


method? 
a) elected by the Council =A 


b) elected by regional electorate 


c) other (please specify) : ; 


It has been suggested that the introduction of regional government has resulted 
in area councils not being left with significant powers. 


Agree pte Disagree —=— 21 er: 


If agree in number 11, state why you think thas 25 sO. .- 


What additional functions might be handed over to lower tier units? Please 


specify. | ee ee ee —_ 


, / Bont. 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


13. 


14. 


15's 


= 
é 
Are there any lower tier functions you would like to see moved to the regtfon? 


Please specify. 


Do you feel there is a sufficiently clear allocation of responsibilities between 
the Region and the lower tiers so as to avoid duplication of functions and a 
clear allocation of responsibilities? 


Yes No DK 


Is there a community of interest in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region? 


Yes No DK 


Do you feel that the regional government of Hamilton-Wentworth has helped to 
foster a community of interest in your Region? 


Yes No DK 


estionnaire to Members of Regional Council 


" 


I THE FOLLOWING SECTION IS FOR MEMBERS OF THE REGIONAL COUNCIL ONLY 


1. Are there clearly recognizable divisions amongst the members of the Regional 
Counca.7 Yee  -—=—s—séCNo __ Undecided 


If yes, would you say these divisions are based mainly on: 

a) xrepresentation of local Pee council viewpoints —— 
b) differing political philosophies 
c) both 

d) other (please specify) is a ee 


2. Do you feel the makeup of the Regional Council reflects justly the various sections 
of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region? 


Yes No Undecided 


3. If no, would you suggest how you would change the formula for representation? 


4. Do you feel that the present size of the Hamilton-“Wentworth Regional Council is 
too large, too small, or just right? 


a) too large ~ b) too small <, c) just right _ es 


dad) undecided 


*£ a) or bb), what would) you Suggest as an ideal Size, and why? 235 


r time between regional and local area 


5. With regard to the division of you 
your time which 


responsibilities, could you estimate broadly the proportion of 


you spend on each: 


a) regional responsibilities ae a en! i ——e 


b) lacal area responsipi lites! _ ae eee Pees! 7 = = : 


and programs some of the following are 


6. In the establishment of regional prisricties 
like you to assess how important you 


likely to play an important role. We would 
think each of the following is: 


anf OIE 


2 


* 


oT 


= bi a 


isa 


. 
7 (mre <Kiw-” @ at ly nee : 


Me (cant.} 
a) Seygienai Chatinan 
hb) Obtloer Council Members 


c) Pegianal Co-ordinator 


a} Department Heads (list) 


— — —_—— ee ———— 
— A 


—— - a 
~ —~ nae a 

— ~ oe a mt me 

- — - ete me ms 


f) Commnity Leaders {Eist) 


>) Jia. {List} 


aa 


LO 


Questionnaire to Members of Regional Council (cont.) 


il. 


Very Somewhat Not 
Important » Important Important Undecided 


Other (list) 


Do you feel that some of the above may be too influential? (please specify) 


Could you say why? : 


In establishing committees of the regional council how are decisions made as to 


who sits on what committee? : ; a 


In your opinion does regional council operate in such a way that all members 
become introduced to a broad view of most regional concerns or are councillors 
strongly oriented to the matters which come before their committees? 


a) broadview (explain) : foe ee EA 


By commute orientation (explaim)) ...._—s |. 7 ew 7 


s/eont. 


Questionnaire to 


ate Re 


i2. 


P33 . 


Members of Regional Council (cont.) 12. 


ms to be a particular slant to regional politics whereby 
constantly pushing for their objectives. Would you 
t clashes on the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional 


In some regions there see 
certain groups on council are 
say there are any noticably recurren 


Council? (specify) - «ss eee 


Sa a a 


nal Governments which have been established 


It has been suggested that the Regio 
pon the Provincial Government for guidance. 


are still overwhelmingly dependent u 


Do you: 


a) strongly agree : ; _ 


b) agree somewhat ; 7 = 


c) disagree somewhat i 


a) strongly disagree a 


e) undecided 


ibility in which regions are now capable of 


bo you feel there are areas of respons 
(from province or other agencies)? 


taking over more complete responsibility 
Please specify: 


Se Kelana 


$$ 


) Questtonna™s to Members of Area Councils 


Questions on operation of Area Councils, 


THE FOLLOWING SECTION IS FOR MEMBERS WHO SIT ON AREA COUNCILS 


a ler fe 


pip 
1. Do you feel it is essential for regional councillors to also sit in lower tier 
councils? Yes No , DK 
If yes, why? = 
2. Do you feel that the size of your council (name) : 7 - i _ 
is too large, too small or just right? 
a) too large b) too small ey) just Fight _ 
dad) undecided 
If a or b, what would you suggest as an ideal size and why? aA = 
3. In the establishment of priorities and programs some of the following are likely 
to play an important role. We would like you to assess how important you think 


each of the following is: 


Wiese 
Important 


Somewhat 


Important 


Not 


Tmportant Undecided 


a) Mayor 


b) Regional Councillors 


ey Other Councillors 


a) Chief Administrative Officer 


e) Department Heads (list) 


f) Community Leaders (Glais te) 


‘werconk 


QMuestionnaire to Members of Arca Councils (cant.) 
Very Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important Undecid 
g) Committee Chairman (list) 


h) Media (list) 


i) Community Groups (list) 


iJ. Other: (Las) 


4. Do you feel that some of the above may be too influential? (please specify) 


Could you say why? 


In establishing your committees how are decisions made as to who sits on what 


Bis 


committee? 


PaO. 


QOuestionnaare to Members Of Arca Councils (cont.}) 


6. Does council take a broad view of most policy issues or is policy largely shaped 
by committees with council fairly readily accepting committee recommendations? 


a) Council takes broad view (explain) 


b) Committee shapes policy (explain) 


7. Do you feel your council operates largely on a basis of consensus, 


mixture of both? 


a) consensus 


1) Peon ieleneite 


c) mixture of both 


Sea eins 


COntlict or a 


Ducstionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils 


VilI ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
1. For what office did you run in the last municipal election? Position ( 


Municipality : 
ae Fe ee ee ee AA Sie iaak sat 9), ae. a a 


2. Was the possibility of gaining a seat on Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Council ae 
incentive for you to run? 


Yes _ No DK f 
3. Was this your first attempt at running for elective office? 
2 ee We US, . [ 
4. If no (number 3) what offices have you run for previously? : 
Dies in 18 =| 
ss yh gia Os: a 
- ae ee oh gy fl be) -L 
a at. == > Spas 


5. Were you ever elected to municipal office? Yes No ~ state date 
elected and office: 


6. In your decision to run for municipal office, were you encouraged to run by a 


particular individual or a group or organized association, or did you run on you 
own initiative? . 


Individual 


Group ; A - — 4 


Own! Inttivative 


7. After you decided to run, were you helped in any significant way by any group or | 
association in the community? Yes a No « Give details: 


8. If yes (number 7) indicate the nature of the help you obtained: 
ays io aeneigh ee 7 : OS oe ee eee _ Sa { 
b) Work 
c) Endorsement oe dee fe Oe ee See ea 
lL 


a) Other (please specify) 


9. Within $50.00, could you give us a broad estimate of your campaign budget? L 


Pat 


t he money wae donated and what proportion (id you contr tinte 


nisi 7 


ae en a ae 
ex? 
- - ~ ee eS 


aa 
~ a ae 


7 a - 
a vo ih wore difficult than £ cupected 


a 
is densa more artficult than YT expecte ad — 


a) a dittTe easter than If expected 


emergent tte oe iit 


a er 


nee 


: Bae ook — a 


— ond 


eae i a gO A A te 


os a — 


en — —— ————— 


Fs 


foula vol row xr elective office agein? Yes ae. 


TE no is nuniber 1S, please stile why? 2 a 


Own Contxibutien 


atadal in broad ters how mony people contributed 
Pe 10 people over $100.09, 50 over $10,009, ete.) 


_—. to know how aifficuLt it was to orgasize your elect ; 
a the expectations you had 2 the moment you decided to rye. 


ne ee 


eee as difficult as i had eapecteit _ : =e 


beesier than Bhd expected 


Lf T) Ge th) tr wonber 7%, piease describe the natuce of 
= 


' 
F ) ox Aad ia. tuber 4 Be Pienas estate what made it easy 


money to your 


26. 


+2 


=) 
Tq your election campaigns 
a) moindy local ees 
b) minty local, cma mucention (0. 


ce) aleint the. sane attention to. sees ca 
a) mainiy xegional, some ional. 


ey waioly regional 0. 
How lung should the term of of fice-for minieipal councal be? - 
Zz yerrs 3 years” other (specify) __. 


_ a et 


—- cee wins ia mtsnt Sil  t  AL LEEE 


wa asgéétations or organizations in the community are you # 


1i Sze 


wl hp a mae 
a. es eee ee a. 
_—— Ee 2a es a 
Are ) & lowbexr ofa politiral party? Yess 
high ane? Pe Le eee, oS 


Se meee 


Ganid yeu wish to see political parties more inwo ed. in muntepal 


Ye = 


———— 


fo DK 


—s 


n yuanbes 2by why not? a i. = 


— sleet ee i ee 
— ———— — re ee 
- — et _ a 
— — ~ _— hi i a 
— a tee titi tt 


Muestionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


i ie 


28. 


29. 


BOF 


| 31. 


Age 


Place of Birth: City 


Province 


—_—— SSS” 


Country : 


Sex: Male Female 


Ethnic origin (father's descent) 


19. 


(mother's descent) 


Religion: 


What was your father's major occupation when you were growing up? 


What was your mother's major occupation when you were growing 


up? 


What is your present occupation? 


(for retired give previous occupation) 


What is your spouse's present occupation? 


Family income (per annum): 
Under $5,000 
$5,000 — $10,000 


$10,000 - $15,000 
$15,000 - $20,000 ai 
$20,000 - $25,000 
$25,000 - $30,000 


Over $30,000 


Education: please check highest level obtained 


Grade School 


Grade 12 _ , 


Grace 13 


Community College 


Professional Training 


Some University 


University Graduate 


Post-Graduate 


Questionnaire to Members of Area and Regional Councils (cont.) 


| 


x FOR MANAGEMENT STUDY ~ COUNCIL RELATIONS WITH ADMINISTRATION 
s of Council in the municipal cea ed | 


1. Do you feel the need for Committee 


process? 


Area Council: Yes No DK 


refer instead. —. 


If no, please explain what arrangements you would p 


SS 


If a member of Regional Council: 
Regional Council: Yes No DK 


instead. 


If no, please explain what arrangments you would prefer 


2. What Committees of Council are you 4 member of? 


POSITION HELD 


COMMITTEE 

(specify if Regional Committee) 

(or Area Committee ) 
a). 
py 
c) - Peels oe 
d) = 
e) _ 

3. Please rate: the administrative staff inputt to these committees. 


loeirele (Excellent), S (Satistacrory),; © (Poor) } 


COMMITTEE TECHNICAL INPUT COOPERATION MANAGERIAL ABILITY 
a) E Ss P E, 2 pe E S P 
b) _ ; E S P EL S's 2B E S P 
c) ; E Ss P Ee Somer E Ss P 
a) E Ss P ED “See E S P 
e) oe E S P fs ee E S P 


Your co-operation in completing this questionnaire is greatly appreciated. 


m | 


3 20: 


Mo 


% 


ay 


% 


